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EDITORIAL NOTE 


HIS issue marks the end of the sixth volume of the 
HIsTORICAL MAGAZINE. The editor-in-chief desires 
to express to his editorial associates and to all who 

have generously contributed articles, his grateful apprecia- 
tion for their co-operation, without which the publication 
could not have been maintained. And the more so, because 
such service has been rendered in every case without 
monetary compensation. There is ample evidence that 
the MAGAZINE has materially quickened interest in the 
history of the Church. Under the energetic leadership of 
Mr. Stowe, one of our associate editors, the Church His-. 
torical Society has taken on a new lease of life. Not a few 
of the younger clergy are pursuing research work and are 
encouraged thereto by the fact that the MAGAZINE affords 
them an opportunity for publication. 


A perusal of the announcement of forthcoming articles 
will give an indication of how large and interesting is our 
field. All our available space for 1938 is filled, and far on 
in 1939. And, as yet, the fringe is only touched. Our 
great need is an increase in the number of annual subscribers. 
We have no money to spend upon what circulation 
managers call “promotion,” and must therefore depend 
largely upon our present subscribers to enlist others. If 
the circulation can be materially increased we shall be in a 
position to enlarge the number of pages and, we hope, to 
reduce the subscription from four to three dollars. 
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THOMAS CHURCH BROWNELL—THIRD BISHOP OF 
CONNECTICUT 


By William A. Beardsley 


N the archives of the diocese of Connecticut there is a little age- 
| yellowing manuscript, of particular interest to the student of Con- 

necticut church history. It is autobiographic as well as autographic, 
for it is the story of the early years of Thomas Church Brownell writ- 
ten with his own hand. 

It bears the date of May 22nd, 1858, and is addressed to Bishop 
Williams, who at some time, apparently, had exacted from Bishop 
Brownell the promise to set down the record of the early years of his 
life. This little manuscript is the fulfilment of that promise. For what 
purpose Bishop Williams desired this narrative is not stated, but it is 
a fair assumption that, in view of Bishop Brownell’s advancing years 
and failing health, Bishop Williams felt that the day was approaching, 
when to him would fall the duty of supplying those essential facts 
which are called for when a leader falls, and so he would be fore- 
armed against that day. 

Much as one would like to quote freely from that manuscript, even 
to give it in full,t yet one could hardly do that in the limits of an 
article like this. But perhaps we may be permitted to let the bishop 
bring himself into the world, and he does so in these words: “I was 
born at Westport, in the State of Massachusetts, on the 19th day of 
October, in the year 1779. I am the oldest son of the late Sylvester 
and Mercy Brownell, and the first born of their eleven children— 
five sons and six daughters.” That was a good orthodox number as 
families went in those days. It might even have been larger and still 
have been normal. 

Brownell’s boyhood days were spent on the farm. That goes 
far to explain him. The farm was a great training school for men in 
days gone by, as any reading of the records will reveal. Somehow 
the farm made for strength of character as well as of muscle. It 
wove a rugged and durable fibre into the composition of the man. 

An early ancestor of Brownell had bartered with the Narragan- 


1Printed in full in Beardsley’s History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, 
Vol. II. p. 189. 
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sett Indians for a “tract of land lying on the seacoast, extending 
westward from the Acoaxset River, to the border of the Rhode Island 
Colony”. Within that tract lay the Brownell farm, and Westport, 
where the bishop was born. That farm remained in the possession 
of the Brownell family through several generations. But about thirty 
years before the bishop wrote his autobiographical sketch his father 
moved into Rhode Island where he owned a farm in the town of 
Little Compton. This change of residence did not carry him far afield, 
for Little Compton was situated about midway in that narrow strip 
of Rhode Island, lying between Massachusetts on the east and the 
Sakonnet River on the west, directly opposite and adjoining the region 
wherein was Westport. 

It was in this home at Little Compton that his parents spent 
the last years of their life. His father died about 1840 at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-one, his mother equally old having preceded his 
father by three years. If length of life be hereditary then we have 


the explanation, in part certainly, of the bishop’s longer life of eighty- 
five. 


It was apparently about 1828 that the change was made from 
Westport to Little Compton. That would mean that the bishop’s 
boyhood days were spent in Westport, and even some of his young 


manhood days. And so it would be in the district school at Westport 
that the foundations of his education were laid. And those founda- 
tions were such as the average country lad could get. It was in the 
district school that the initial construction began. And if the character 
of the foundation laid may be judged by the superstructures built 
thereon, then the old time district school has a fine bill of health. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the story of the little country 
school a century or more back knows the difficulties under which it 
labored. Not the least of those difficulties was the schoolmaster. As- 
suming that he could be procured, he was not always all that could 
be desired, either in point of character or erudition. Westport was 
not immune from this difficulty of obtaining a schoolmaster, and so one 
term it found itself without a teacher. 

But there was a temporary solution to this difficulty. Young 
Brownell was a pupil in the school. He was fifteen years old, and 
clearly had given proof of his sterling qualities of mind and character, 
or else no one would ever have suggested that he assume, even tem- 
porarily, the roll of the village schoolmaster. But he was asked 
to fill the gap, and did so for several months, and with justifiable pride 
says: “I succeeded in securing the respect of my former school- 
mates.” There is no boasting there, merely the statement of a fact, 
a fact which stood out clearly in the memory of the old bishop. 
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This youthful venture of his in the art of pedagogy is interest- 
ing, because it gives us a glimpse of what later became the outstand- 
ing feature of his life and work. Bishop Brownell was essentially 
a teacher. We shall see that as our story unfolds. 

When Brownell was about eighteen he felt the need of greater 
educational opportunities than the district school afforded. The ob- 
vious and easiest thing for him to do was to turn to the pastor of the 
Congregational Church where the family worshipped. In him he found 
a sympathetic helper and adviser. Not only did he instruct him in 
certain elementary subjects, but he encouraged him to prepare for 
college. 

Not far away in Taunton, Massachusetts, there was Bristol 
Academy, which at that time had for its head the Rev. Simeon Dog- 
gett or Daggett. Thither Brownell went and by the fall of 1800 
was able to enter the freshman class of Brown University, then known 
as the College at Providence. At the head of this institution was 
the Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, a man of rare attainments and of strong 
personality, who at the early age of twenty-four had been placed 
at the head of the college. Young though he was, yet the success 
of his administration justified his choice. 

But the College at Providence was not to retain its gifted young 
president long. In 1802, after an administration of ten years, Dr. 
Maxcy (he had received the degree of D. D. from Harvard the year 
before) was elected to the presidency of Union College. Ordinarily 
the departure of the president from a college makes no great dif- 
ference with the individual student. He bears up under the change 
and goes on his way towards graduation, if that be his way. But 
here it was different. Thomas Brownell, the student, had formed 
such strong attachment to Dr. Maxcy, the president, that he packed 
his bag and went to Schenectady with him, and entered the junior 
class at Union. 

Brownell’s transfer of loyalties does not seem to have interfered 
with his scholastic progress. He completed the remaining two years 
of his college course and graduated at the head of his class in 1804. 
Brownell had now realized his ambition, entertained, no doubt, as far 
back as when, in the district school, he, a callow lad, had tried his 
hand at schoolmastering, the ambition of a collegiate education. 

But now came the question, which comes to every sincere young 
man upon the completion of his college course, “What am I going 
to do with this sheaf of learning?” Perhaps that question came with 
greater force to the young men of older days, because a college edu- 
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cation was so definitely and distinctly acquired as a preparation for the 
life work that was to follow. 

The ministry at that time was the learned profession, which, if it did 
not receive the greatest consideration from young men coming out of the 
colleges, yet did receive sufficient consideration to carry many of 
them into its ranks. Of the sixty-six men, for instance, graduating 
from Yale College in 1804, twenty-one entered the ministry. Perhaps 
that may be above the average, but it is an indication of the strong 
claim which the ministry had upon the men who came out of the col- 
leges. 

We know that Brownell had a definite purpose in his academic 
career, for in his autobiography he says, “It had been, for some time, 
my intention to devote myself to the study of theology, at the con- 
clusion of my collegiate course; and it was the earnest wish of my 
parents that I should do so”. It would be the ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church, of course, for that was the church of his parents, and 
the church in which he had been reared. But he was not taking the 
step hastily, just as a matter of course, and without any adequate 
thought. And thought did not make his course any clearer through 
the dreary jungle of the Calvinistic system. He began to see bogies 
behind the trees, fearsome shapes which he did not like, spectres 
athwart his path. 

Now did he wish to go that way? He was not sure, nor was 
he sure that he ought to turn back, or turn aside. Brownell was a 
careful man, never, apparently, guided by impulse. The things which 
he thought he had seen were perhaps only spectres, with no other 
existence than in his imagination. He would make no final decision 
until he had sought for further light, and, if possible, get a clearer under- 
standing of the things that bothered him. That was as it should have 
been. Not lightly could a sincere man abandon the church of his 
fathers. 

Over in Albany was a distinguished clergyman, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church there, the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, very soon to be- 
come president of Union College. Apparently Brownell appealed to 
him for help in his theological difficulties, and that help was freely 
and gladly given. Mr. Nott knew his theology, and knew how to 
explain it to a wavering soul seeking light. Brownell says of Mr. 
Nott’s explanation of the doctrines that bothered him, “He had the 
faculty of presenting these doctrines upon a somewhat mitigated form”, 
a rather quaint way of putting it, and delightful in its unconscious 
humor. So far as the presentation of these stern Calvinistic doctrines 
is concerned the work of mitigation can hardly be said to have 
ceased. It has certainly gone far since Dr. Nott’s day. 
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But Mr. Brownell’s problems were not solved by his appeal to Dr. 
Nott. He put into his hands certain books which Brownell read care- 
fully, but when he turned from their perusal other difficulties had arisen, 
difficulties concerned more with the polity of the Church than with 
its theology. He frankly said to his mentor that it seemed to him, 
from the reading of these books, that the “first organization of the 
Christian Church must have been more like that of the Episcopal 
communion, than either the Presbyterian or Congregational denomi- 
nations”. 

Evidently Dr. Nott failed to take the full measure of this young 
man. He was honestly trying to get his feet on the solid ground, 
and when Dr. Nott treated these questionings somewhat cavalierly, 
and added, “Go to Dr. Beasley; he can tell you”, why, he just went. 
That was Dr. Frederic Beasley who was the rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany. To him he stated his difficulties, and Dr. Beasley 
gave him Archbishop Potter’s “Discourse on Church Government”. 

When the aged bishop years later set down his recollections of 
those difficult days when he was feeling his way to the light, he says, 
with real enthusiasm, “The perusal of this work was like the opening 
of a new world to me. I read the whole with deep attention. It un- 
folded to me a new aspect of Christianity. The survey afforded to me 
unspeakable relief; but it was necessarily attended with many regrets. 
I had no near relation, and no intimate friend, belonging to the Epis- 
copal Church; and I seemed to be left alone in the world, in regard 
to my religious sympathies”. 

There is a real pathos in that cry of the young man emerging into 
a clearer understanding of the difficulties which had beset him. He had 
reached the point now where he needed not merely intellectual guidance, 
but that sympathy which could come only from an understanding 
heart, which only one, keenly appreciative of what the transfer of 
his loyalties involved, could give. At the moment there was none 
to render that help. 

Now began a period of incubation, or better, perhaps, to change 
the figure, a period of a settling of the ground which had been uptorn. 
The next few years of his life were not necessarily planned for that 
purpose, but intentionally or unintentionally that was the purpose they 
served. The Rev. Dr. Nott had succeeded Dr. Maxcy as president 
of Union College, and Brownell’s pertinacity in his quest for theological 
light had not alienated Dr. Nott’s regard for him, for very soon 
after his induction as president, Brownell received the appointment 


of tutor in the Latin and Greek languages. He began his duties 
April 5th, 1805. 
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For the next eleven years his work was academic, and in Union 
College. After two years as tutor in Latin and Greek, he was made 
professor of Belles Lettres and Moral Philosophy. In this department 
he remained for two years. But Union wished to keep pace with 
the times. Chemistry and mineralogy were beginning to receive proper 
recognition, and Union must have that department, and Professor 
Brownell was asked to take charge of it. Professorial specialization 
was not so much in evidence than as it is now. But then as chemistry 
and mineralogy were comparatively new sciences, perhaps Professor 
Brownell was at no greater disadvantage in attempting to teach them 
than any other man would have been. In any event the teacher must 
needs be the learner as well, and there was no reason why the pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres and Moral Philosophy could not become the 
professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. In the latter case he would 
at least be dealing with something tangible. 

The college gave Mr. Brownell a year’s leave of absence, and he 
was to spend the year abroad in preparation for his new task. He 
met distinguished scientists, visited their laboratories, attended their 
lectures, traveled on foot through the agricultural and mining dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland and Ireland, all the time gathering 
specimens to take back home with him. Of that year abroad he was 
able to say that it was “one of the most busy and eventful years of 
my life”. At the beginning of the fall term in 1810, he began his 
work as professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

That year abroad may have been, as he said, one of the most 
busy and eventful years of his life, but on the strength of the record 
the year 1811 was even more eventful, and possibly just as busy, though 
along quite different lines. On the 6th of August, 1811, he was mar- 
ried to Charlotte Dickinson, daughter of Tertullus Dickinson, of Lan- 
singburgh, N. Y. 

Now that marriage had a remarkable influence upon his whole 
future life. Let us recall again that rather pathetic lament of his 
when he was uncertainly groping along the way which seemed to be 
leading to the Episcopal Church, a way which he was not averse to fol- 
lowing: “I had no near relation, and no intimate friend, belonging 
to the Episcopal Church; and I seemed to be left alone in the world 
in regard to my religious sympathies”. That condition was now in 
the process of being remedied, for Miss Dickinson was an ardent 
member of the Episcopal Church, as were nearly all of her immediate 
relatives. 

Though for some time he had been convinced of the historical 
and scriptural grounds of Episcopacy, he had not felt hitherto that it 
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was necessary to transfer his church connections. But he was now 
“led to give a more particular examination to this subject”. How- 
ever great may have been the influence of his wife in helping him 
to make the change, yet it did not come at once. 

There is a delightful passage bearing on this point in the remi- 
niscences of Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, who, “after four years of 
mossy quietude as an assistant minister in Trinity Church, Boston’, to 
use his own words, became the rector of Christ Church, Hartford, 
Connecticut, where he was brought into close associations with the 
Brownells. In speaking of Bishop Brownell’s affiliation with the Pres- 
byterian Church, he says, “his wife used to tell me how they would 
start off together on Sunday morning and walk on until they reached 
a certain corner, where they would separate, and he go one way to 
the Presbyterian church, while she wended her solitary walk to the 
Episcopal. It was not long, however, before he followed in her foot- 
steps, as anyone might have predicted who knew Mrs. Brownell— 
a most attractive and winning woman, and as full of quaint and quiet 
humor as she was of goodness, and so continued to the very end”. And 
then he adds a brief comment which is eloquent in what it suggests 
rather than in what it says, “Aged people would be more in demand 
if they were always as considerate and cheerful as those two persons 
were”. 

There is extant a quaint little photograph showing the bishop and 
his wife seated in their Victorian living room. For them the sun is 
near its setting. There may yet be a few more moments of twilight, 
but their work is done, their life is lived, and as they sit there in the 
sweet and confident placidity of old age, looking out upon a world 
which is theirs no more, and with which they have no longer to contend, 
one feels the truth and force of Bishop Clark’s gracious summation 
of the character of this godly pair. 

Professor Brownell was baptized September Sth, 1813, in St. 
George’s Church, Schenectady, N. Y., and soon after confirmed. That 
he had not been baptized earlier he explains, was due to the fact that 
when, owing to a revival the other members of the family were bap- 
tized, he at the moment was away at school, and, as he says, “it was 
then considered almost an unheard of thing that a person twenty years 
of age should receive baptism, unless he was the subject of some 
prevailing revival”. 

Now as a member of the Episcopal Church he began to study the- 
ology as taught by that Church, not, as he tells us, “with a view to the 
relinquishment of my college avocations, but in the hope that I might 
add to my usefulness by receiving holy orders, and affording a Sun- 
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day supply to some vacant parishes in my vicinity”. Certainly that 
was a commendable purpose, but little did he realize how rapidly events 
were moving for him, and the direction they were taking. 

On April 11th, 1816, he was ordained a deacon in Trinity Church, 
New York, by the bishop of New York, the Rt. Rev. John Henry 
Hobart, D. D., and on the 4th of August in that same year, in the 
same place and by the same bishop, he was advanced to the priesthood. 
His life was closely bound in with that of Bishop Hobart, a fact which 
will be more and more apparent as we proceed. 

At first he did carry out his idea of being helpful to small and 
vacant parishes within easy reach of Schenectady, and this might have 
gone on for some time but for the fact that a troublesome disease 
affected his lungs, and on the advice of his physician he went south. 
His sojourn there brought about his recovery. On his way home he 
stopped in New York and preached both in Trinity and St. Paul’s. 
Not long after his return to Schenectady he received an invitation to 
become an assistant minister in Trinity Church. Bishop Hobart was 
the rector. He was to fill the vacancy occasioned by the defection and 
deposition of the Rev. Dr. T. Y. How. The rector nominated him, 
and the nomination was approved, “in confidence that Mr. Brownell 
will relinquish the office if his health shall not be found so established 
as to enable him to discharge his duties’. They were taking no 
chances you see. But Mr. Brownell was not to die for forty-seven 
years. 

He accepted the invitation, and on August 11th, 1818, he entered 
upon the duties of Assistant Minister in Trinity Church, and as he 
says, “I supposed I had then entered upon the labors of my entire 
subsequent life”, an altogether too modest view to take of himself, 
and of his chances for promotion. 

But his connection with Trinity Parish was of brief duration. 
Within the year a deputation from Connecticut sought him out and 
informed him that the diocese of Connecticut had chosen him to be 
its bishop. No doubt Bishop Hobart’s hand was in this. During 
his labors in Connecticut, as provisional bishop, he had come to know 
something about the diocese, and now he had come to know some- 
thing about Mr. Brownell. He knew that Connecticut had had its 
difficulties in choosing a bishop, and he knew that difficulties still re- 
mained which needed smoothing out. Did he not see in Mr. Brownell 
the man who could do it? 

Brownell accepted the election, and in due time was consecrated 
the third bishop of Connecticut. The consecration took place in Trinity 
Church, New Haven, October 27th, 1819. His consecrators were the 
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Rt. Rev. William White, D. D., bishop of Pennsylvania, the Rt. Rev. 
John Henry Hobart, D. D., bishop of New York, and the Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Viets Griswold, D. D., bishop of the Eastern Diocese, that 
is, of all New England except Connecticut. 

Thus far in our story have we come, personally conducted, so to 
speak, as regards essential details, by the bishop himself. But with his 
consecration his autobiography ends. From now on we must find our 
own way. It presents few difficulties, and leads along pleasant and 
fruitful fields. 

A word should be said as to the situation of the Church in Con- 
necticut prior to Mr. Brownell’s election and at the time of his acces- 
sion to office. As is well known, the Congregational Standing Order 
had long been and still was supreme. To-day we boast of the free- 
dom of the Church from the State. It was not ever thus. The early 
fathers left England, according to tradition, to escape the tyranny of 
the Church over the State, and the first thing they did here was to 
rivet on the fetters that bound the two, with the result that “Church 
and State were so closely united as ever they were in England”. The 
people were free to worship, O yes, so long as they worshipped in 
the right way, but that did not happen to be the way in which the 
Church of England people wished to worship. Nor did they derive 
any pleasure in paying for something they did not want. And there- 
fore taxes, which were not voluntary but obligatory, for the support 
of the Congregational Order were particularly obnoxious. 

In 1817 the political complexion of the State changed with the 
election of Oliver Wolcott as governor, and Jonathan Ingersoll as 
lieutenant governor. Jonathan Ingersoll was a member of the Epis- 
copal Church and warden of Trinity Church, New Haven. He was 
the first State officer since the founding of the colony to be other 
than a Congregationalist. Some of the ablest men in the State were 
in the General Assembly, and the Episcopal Church was well repre- 
sented there. 

The outcome of this political revolution was that a new consti- 
tution was adopted for the State, a constitution which gave to every- 
one equal civil and religious privileges. There was no longer any 
such thing as a state church. Theologians and politicians were sure 
that the State was headed for ruin. 

In the year following the adoption of this constitution, that is, 
in 1819, Bishop Brownell entered upon the duties of his office. His 
predecessor, Bishop Jarvis, had died May 3rd, 1813, and for one 
reason or another the diocese had failed to supply his successor. It 
did go at one time so far as to elect the Rev. Dr. John Croes of New 
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Jersey, but he had no desire to leave New Jersey, and New Jersey acted 
with dispatch to see that he did not leave, by electing him their own 
bishop. 

Connecticut’s deliberation in choosing a successor to Bishop Jarvis 
was due in part to their inability to unite upon a suitable man, but in 
larger part to the fact that the Bishop‘s Fund was deemed inadequate. 
The treasurer of that fund reported to the convention in 1817, “there 
can be but one sentiment in the Church, in relation to the episcopal 
office. All will admit its incumbent should be, if they desire the Church 
should flourish, a man of superior virtues and talents. The bishop of the 
diocese of Connecticut should, if possible, be inferior to no other man 
in it. Such a man is not to be obtained without adequate support”. 

No doubt the treasurer hoped to incite the convention to renewed 
efforts to increase the fund. But whatever may have been the state 
of the fund, in 1819 the convention proceeded to act. The diocese had 
been long enough without a head. True that for about three years 
Bishop Hobart had been serving as provisional bishop, and serving 
very acceptably, but still he was not the bishop of the diocese. 

And so on June 2nd, 1819, the clerical members of the convention 
chose the Rev. Thomas Church Brownell to be their bishop, and 
on the following day that choice was unanimously confirmed by the 
laity. Let it be said that whatever hesitancy the convention may have 
felt regarding the adequacy of the fund for the bishop’s support, that 
hesitancy was not shared in by the bishop-elect, for in his letter of 
acceptance he says, “with respect to pecuniary support, I do not feel 
any great solicitude. I have no doubt but the diocese will cheerfully 
take upon itself the maintenance of my family; and till the Bishop’s 
Fund is adequate to this object, I think it proper to reserve to myself the 
right of deriving any necessary aid from the performance of such parish 
or missionary services as may not be incompatible with my duties 
to the diocese at large”. His salary was to be fifteen hundred dollars. 

And now Thomas Church Brownell, just turned forty, is a bishop 
in the Church of God, and bishop of Connecticut. His rapid promotion 
has no parallel in the history of the American Church, and probably 
not in the history of the whole Anglican Communion. Baptized in 1813, 
a bishop in 1819. But though he had been shot, as it were, into the 
office of bishop he was quite equal intellectually and otherwise, to 
carry the duties of that office. As Bishop Williams put it, “The 
Church in this diocese needed then the very man whom God in His 
gracious goodness sent to it”. 

At the very outset of his administration he met with a bitter 
disappointment. He had taken up his residence in Hartford, and 
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presumably intended to make that his permanent home. His prede- 
cessor had lived in New Haven. Perhaps that was why he went to 
Hartford. In size it was only a little way behind New Haven, and 
with New Haven it shared the honor of being the “semi capital of 
Connecticut”. One would think that New Haven, as the home of 
Yale College, and therefore an educational center, would have had its 
appeal to one whose life had been so largely academic. But to Hart- 
ford he went, and there the first two years of his life as bishop were 
lived. During those two years he served as rector of Christ Church, 
Hartford, in addition to his duties as bishop. 

But now here was where his disappointment came in. The estab- 
lishment of an institution for the training of candidates for the minis- 
try had been agitated in the Church for some time, and finally in 1817, 
the General Convention took definite action and voted that such 
institution should be established, and that it should be located in New 
York City. Professor Brownell had had this matter much in his 
heart and mind, and he never ceased to be interested in the subject 
of theological education, as even a casual glance at his charges and ser- 
mons will show. 

Before the Church took any action regarding the establishment of 
a theological school he was apparently thinking seriously about it, for 
a student? in Union College, who had been a pupil at the Episcopal 
Academy of Connecticut, in writing to its principal, Dr. Tillotson Bron- 
son, under date of September 16th, 1816, says: “Professor Brownell 
still continues desiring to have a theological school established in Sche- 
nectady—and he is willing to do all in his power to do it—He has been 
twice to N. York & has been sounding the clergy there—and they are 
all desirous to have it in the city—New York is not the place for it— 
I do wish & pray that it could be in Schenectady”. That is of value to 
us, perhaps, only as it shows Professor Brownell’s relation to the matter. 

The school went to New York, but it did not thrive there. Dr. 
Samuel H. Turner, one of the professors, says in his autobiography,? 
“the leading men in the Church there, did not take much interest in 
it”, and that Bishop Hobart “treated it with comparative indifference”, 
and then he adds this illuminating comment, “it is not to be questioned 
that, with the great proportion of Churchmen in his diocese, his word 
and practice were equivalent to law”. Of course its funds were very 
limited, and that contributed much to its languishment. 

The General Convention of 1820 felt that something must be 


2Samuel Johnston. Ms. letters in the archives of the diocese. 
86, 87. 
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done. A committee appointed to consider the matter reported as fol- 
lows: 


“The committee are of opinion, that it is of great im- 
portance to the success of the institution, that it should be 
located in some place where the professors and students can 
have access to public libraries, enjoy the benefits resulting 
from literary society, and live comfortably at a moderate ex- 

nse. 

- “Without detracting from the great advantages which the 
city of New York affords to students in the various depart- 
ments of literature and science, the committee are of opinion 
that the city of New Haven offers inducements for the estab- 
lishment of the theological school in that place (at least for 
the present, and while its funds are so limited) which ought 
not to be overlooked or disregarded”.* 


That was indeed flattering to New Haven. Well, the vote was 
taken, it was almost unanimous, and the seminary was transferred 
to New Haven, and reorganized on a somewhat different plan. It 
opened with ten students September 13th, 1820. Bishop Brownell 
was, of course, a trustee, as were all the bishops, and as it was now an 
institution within the confines of his diocese he felt a profound re- 
sponsibility regarding it. . 

Consequently, in a letter dated November 11th, 1820, he wrote to 
the wardens and vestry of Christ Church, Hartford: “The establish- 
ment of the General Theological Seminary, has called upon me, by 
the duty which I owe to the church at large, to be near it during its 
infant state, that I may be the better able to render it such support 
and assistance as may not be incompatible with my permanent duties 
to the diocese”. He forthwith moved to New Haven, and assumed 
his place on the teaching staff of the seminary. He gave instructions, 
which all the students attended, one day in each week, in the “depart- 
ment of pulpit eloquence, and the composition of sermons”, and these 
instructions he gave gratuitously. 

The seminary settled down to do its work amid the delightful 
advantages so graphically pictured in the committee’s report, where the 
unmonied professors and impecunious students could “live comfortably 
at a moderate expense’, and where the latter could cultivate “more 
moderate habits”, when something happened which sent it scurrying 
back to New York. Almost in a moment, forgotten were the “strong 
objections” “in various parts of the Union” to its location in New 
York, forgotten were the attractions of New Haven, forgotten even 
the cultivation of more moderate habits among the students. 


“General Convention Journal for 1820, pp. 18, 19. 
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The seminary while still in New York had had its “night before 
Christmas”, when Clement C. Moore, Esq., donated “‘sixty lots of ground 
at Greenwich”, and now came its Christmas Day, when Jacob Sherred, 
Esq., left a legacy in his will for the establishment by the General 
Convention in the State of New York, of a “college, academy, school 
or seminary, for the education of young men designed for holy orders 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America’. 
To get that money the seminary must go back to New York. Who 
shall say it did not act wisely? It is an interesting but futile specu- 
lation as to what would have been its history had it remained in New 
Haven. And would the students have cultivated “more moderate 
habits” in that land of “steady habits”? 

This removal of the seminary back to New York was a sore dis- 
appointment to Bishop Brownell. He was a teacher, and here was an 
opportunity for him to exercise that gift in a way which was par- 
ticularly agreeable to him. In his convention address in 1822 he re- 
fers to the matter in no bitter way, but in such manner as to show 
the real feeling of his heart, if one but reads between the lines. He 
says: 

“It is well known to you, that at the late special General 
Convention referred to, the Theological Seminary of our Church 
was transferred from this diocese to that of New York. This 
measure was adopted that the Institution might avail itself of 
a munificent bequest of the late Jacob Sherred, for the advance- 
ment of theological education; and it was acquiesced in by 
the delegation from this diocese, from considerations affect- 
ing the peace and unity of the Church. I have often expressed 
my sentiments concerning the importance of a general the- 
ological seminary. I trust its present location will have a ten- 
dency to harmonize all discordant opinions on this subject, 
and that as it is an object of paramount importance to the 
Church, so it will now receive its liberal and united patron- 
age. 


And so the delegation from Connecticut acquiesced in this trans- 
fer from “considerations affecting the peace and unity of the Church”. 
We may well believe that they did do at the earnest behest of their 
bishop. One writing of him says: “In his boyhood, the amiability 
and fondness for peace, which through life distinguished him, displayed 
themselves so strongly, that he became known as a peace-maker, and the 
boys of his acquaintance fastened upon him the sobriquet of ‘Old Smooth- 
ing Plane’”*® Well, a smoothing plane is much pleasanter than a rasp. 


®Connecticut Convention Journal for 1822, p. 9. 
*Church Review for July, 1865, p. 269. 
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In the archives of the diocese of Connecticut there is an amusing 
letter in the Rudd’ correspondence bearing on this matter of the trans- 
fer back to New York of the seminary. It is from Bishop Croes who : 
is writing to Dr. Rudd from New Brunswick, May 26, 1821. 4 


““ * * * Dr Wharton® & Kemper® came here on Monday 
evening, on their way to N. Haven, after being tossed, & 
toted, and jambed, all the way from Borden town to South 
Amboy, where they found no ‘Olive Branch’, or other con- 
veyance to N. Y. and hired a hack, to bring them as far as 
this. The D® was so worn down, that he gave up the jaunt 
& returned home, leaving K. to go on, and by his eloquence, 
(for I fancy no one else was there, on his side) persuade 
the good people of Connecticut to consent to have the semi- 
nary taken from them, and carried back to New York. He 
must have had a high opinion of their pliability & conde- if 
scension. The D® came from home, all in the dark, and, for 4 
the first time, learned, while here, that he was on a wild 
goose chase. For Kemper could not withhold letting out, 
to the astonishment, that he himself, & Boyd?® himself 
& a certain friend of mine in New York, were the three per- 
sons who made the application to Bp. Brownell to call a 
meeting of the trustees. The D" supposed it had originated 
at the seminary. He expressed his astonishment to me, and I 
soon shewed him, that his labour would be in vain, unless 
they could outvote the Connecticut trustees. I have not heard 


what was done. All this must be inter nos. The former Grand i 
Master of the Lodge, is I am convinced at the bottom of all 
this. 


“T shall in all probability set off for Newton, via N. Y. 
on the 4 or 5t® of June. 


“T have such a toothache, I can scarcely write. 
“Yours affectionately, 
“John Croes.” 


Thus ever in the last analysis do we find even among the dignified f 
doctors a trace of politics. , 

Keen as was Bishop Brownell’s disappointment at the loss of the ‘ 
seminary from Connecticut, yet he was almost immediately to have his 
compensation. The churchmen of Connecticut had long been trying 
to get a charter for a college of their own. They had succeeded in 
establishing the Episcopal Academy of Connecticut at Cheshire, but 
they were anxious to enlarge its charter so that it could confer de- 
grees. But all their petitions met the same fate. 


TRev. John C. Rudd. 
8Rev. Charles H. Wharton. 
®9Rev. Jackson 
10Rev. George Boyd. 
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Now that the seminary was lost they redoubled their efforts. 
Under the new State constitution their chances were better, and in 
1823 their efforts were rewarded by the granting of a charter for 
Washington College, now known as Trinity College,’! to be located 
in Hartford. In the fall of 1824 the college opened. Bishop Brownell 
was chosen president. He removed to Hartford, and in that city he 
made his home for the rest of his life. 

It was only inevitable that as the college grew the work of 
administration would become more exacting. And the diocese was 
growing also. The convention was becoming a bit restive under the 
necessity of sharing the bishop with the college, and in a resolution 
passed in 1831 it ventured to “express the earnest hope that he will 
devote his labors exclusively to the pastoral care of the diocese, as 
soon as a suitable gentleman can be provided to fill the office of presi- 
dent of the institution, and a competent support for the bishop shall 
have been provided by the diocese”. 

Of course the bishop, realizing the justness of the hope thus 
expressed, retired from the presidency of the college, and on Decem- 
ber 16th, 1831, in the college chapel, delivered a farewell address'* 
to the students of the college. The opening paragraph of that address 
may be given here as it so fully sets forth what had been the bishop’s 
relation to the college. 


“Young gentlemen: The time is at hand when I am 
to retire from the immediate charge of this Institution. It is 
an event which I cannot contemplate without some emotion. 
Having made the first movements for the establishment of 
the college: Having been engaged, with great solicitude, in 
all the measures for procuring its charter; for raising the 
funds for its endowment; for framing the laws for its organi- 
zation and government ;—having presided over the instruction 
and discipline which has been dispensed in it, from its origin 
to the present time, it is naturally to be expected that my feel- 
ings should be strongly identified with its interests and its 
prospects.” 


The General Convention of 1829 met in Philadelphia. Bishop 
Brownell preached the opening sermon from the text, “But it is good 
to be zealously affected always in a good thing”,’* and his subject 
was “Christian Zeal’. He did not scatter his fire, but aimed at two 
“good things”, in which he felt that it was good for his hearers “always 
to be zealously affected”, and they were, “our Theological Seminary, 

11Name changed in 1845. 


12Printed in pamphlet form. 
13Galatians iv, 18. 
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and our Society for Domestic and Foreign Missions”. He never lost 
an opportunity to emphasize the matter of theological education. 

That this sermon had its effect in shaping the events in the 
course of the bishop’s life which immediately followed is evident. If 
he emphasized the importance of theological education, with equal force 
he stressed the importance of the missionary work of the Church. 
The directors of the Missionary Society had become thoroughly aware 
of the great spiritual needs of that vast field to the south and south- 
west, which was quite unshepherded so far as our Church was con- 
cerned. They wanted a bishop to go and visit that field. What more 
natural than that they should turn to Bishop Brownell? 

He could go, perhaps, better than any of the other bishops. 
There were only eleven from which the choice could be made, and he 
was one of the youngest, only Bishops Henry U. Onderdonk and 
Meade being younger, and if the eloquent words of his convention 
sermon meant anything he had the zeal. And so the choice fell upon 
him, and on November 5th, 1829, he left Hartford on his contem- 
plated tour, “amid such demonstrations of respect and affection from 
the officers and students of Washington College, and others of our 
citizens, as must have been to him truly grateful”. 

And these were his marching orders: “I was requested to under- 
take a visitation through the states lying west and south of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, ‘to perform such episcopal offices as might be de- 
sired, to inquire into the condition of the missions established by the 
Board, and to take a general survey of the country, for the purpose 
of designating such other missionary stations as might be usefully 
established’”. The Rev. Francis L. Hawks was designated to be his 
companion and fellow-worker, but upon his withdrawal the Rev. Wil- 
liam Richmond of New York was chosen in his place. 


“The general direction of our tour,” says the bishop in 
his report, ““was from Philadelphia to Pittsburg; thence down 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans; thence to 
Mobile; and from thence homeward, through Alabama, the 
Creek nation, and the Atlantic states. My episcopal duties 
were performed in the states of Kentucky, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and Alabama.” 


In the archives of the diocese of Connecticut is the manuscript 
journal of this missionary tour in the bishop’s own handwriting. It 
is interesting to note that on the first page of this Journal, or the last, 
according to which end you begin to read, for it goes both ways, the 
bishop has written Dr. Cook’s remedy for dyspepsia, which is a “cer- 
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tain cure in three months”. How better could one taking a missionary 
journey arm himself than in that way? 

That the bishop felt that the tour was in every way a success is 
evident from the closing words of his journal: “During a journey 
of about 6,000 miles, performed in four months and 9 days, I have 
been graciously preserved from every danger to which I may have 
been exposed. Nothing has occurred to mar the satisfaction of my 
journey, or to frustrate the benefits to be expected from it, and I have 
been permitted to join my family and friends again, under circum- 
stances of the richest mercy. May I be suitably grateful for these 
unmerited favours, and may the great Head of the Church pour fourth 
abundant blessings on my unworthy labours.” 

Of course his labours were not “unworthy”, but were of inesti- 
mable value in establishing the Church in that great field. The mere 
record of his official acts does not, perhaps, mean very much, but still 
it is interesting to note that he administered the sacrament of baptism 
to twelve adults and twenty-two children, confirmed one hundred and 
forty-two persons, consecrated six churches, and admitted one person 
to the holy order of the priesthod. He helped very materially in the 
organization of the dioceses of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. 
This journey of the bishop in 1829 forms an important chapter in 
the history of our early missionary endeavor. 

In the fall of 1834 he went over some of the ground he had 
covered in his former journey, but not as the representative of the 
Missionary Society. This time he went at the request of the wardens 
and vestry of the parish at New Orleans, and also “with a view to the 
benefit of Mrs. Brownell’s health”. When he arrived at New Orleans 
he found the parish “much depressed and discouraged”. They were 
in difficulties regarding the location of the new church, which it was 
imperative that they should have, they had no rector, they had no 
bishop. But he was able to write in his journal, “Before my departure, 
I had the satisfaction of seeing all these objects in a fair way of accom- 
plishment, through the blessing of Divine Providence”, and might not 
one add with the utmost respect and reverence, through the blessing 
of “Old Smoothing Plane”? 

New Orleans seemed to like the bishop, for when their new 
church was completed they wanted him to consecrate it, and so in the 
fall of 1836 he made another journey to New Orleans, and this time 
he was absent from his diocese for five months. Connecticut then had 
about sixty-five congregations. It now has two hundred and seven- 
teen places of worship. 

The remaining years of Bishop Brownell’s episcopate were years 
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of steady quiet growth. Indeed his whole episcopate was one of steady 
growth. Perhaps a few figures at this point may not be amiss as 
showing that. The census of 1820, the year following the bishop’s 
accession to office, gives the population of the State as 275,248. The 
communicants of the Episcopal Church, as near as can be determined, 
were 2,674, that is, about one to every one hundred of the population. 

Passing on to the year 1850, the year prior to the election of 
Dr. Williams as coadjutor, we find that the population of the State has 
increased to 370,792, while the communicants of the Church have in- 
creased to 9,360, that is, about one to every forty of the population. At 
the time of his death in 1865 there was practically no change in the 
ratio of growth. The figures to-day would show that the Episcopal 
Church has grown with the growth of the State, the ratio being about 
one in twenty-nine, but the disquieting feature of it is that it tends 
to remain static, as there has been very little change in the last few 
years. 

Bishop Brownell does not seem to have become unduly excited, 
perhaps not excited at all, over the Tractarian movement. His own 
faith in, and loyalty to, the Church which he loved and served were 
too deeply rooted to be whipped about by any passing winds of emotion. 
In his convention address for 1850, he says with as much heat, per- 
haps, as his kindly soul could fan into flame, “What we most depre- 
cate, is the treachery of perverting the doctrines of the Church, or the 
teaching of dogmas alien to her faith, while ministering at her altars. 
And this treachery is equally to be censured, in whatever direction the 
false teaching may tend ;—whether to the superstitions of Romanism, 
or to the coldness and baldness of Rationalism”. There speaks the man 
with a most exalted sense of loyalty to his ordination promises. 

In his convention address for 1845 he had spoken of his bodily 
infirmities, frankly admitting that they were of a permanent charac- 
ter, and suggesting that the diocese might feel that for the better 
administration of its affairs it might desire to give him an assistant 
That would be satisfactory to him, and yet “whatever measure of 
health and strength may be vouchsafed to me by Divine Providence, 
I shall cheerfully devote to the service of the Church”, if the diocese 
does not see its way to elect an assistant bishop. But it was not 
until June 11th, 1851, that the diocese gave him the help he needed, 
when it elected the Rev. John Williams, D. D., assistant bishop. At 
the time of his election Dr. Williams was president of Trinity College. 

Upon the death in 1852 of Bishop Philander Chase of Illinois, 
Bishop Brownell became the Presiding Bishop. Until recent years 
it was the senior bishop in point of service who held that office. One 
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referring to Bishop Brownell as Presiding Bishop very kindly says, 
“If the infirmities of age prevented him from being very active in that 
position, he had no unfortunate mistakes to mourn over, when he sur- 
rendered it at death into other hands”. 

Bishop Brownell did not leave behind much of a literary nature, 
and that is unfortunate because he wrote well. His Commentary on 
the Book of Common Prayer is, perhaps, his most pretentious work, 
and in its day served a useful purpose, and no doubt could serve a 
useful purpose to-day, if it were ever consulted. In his preface he 
says that “he is persuaded that many who habitually use the Book 
of Common Prayer, have a very imperfect apprehension of the full 
import of its several offices and catch but a faint inspiration from the 
spirit of piety which animates them”. Well, probably the bishop’s 
persuasion was well-founded. It might even have some significance 
today. 

He left several other things of varying importance, but his charges 
and addresses to the clergy, a number of which were published, are 
fine examples of what such things should be, forceful but kindly, wise 
but understandable, “in a style of simple elegance and classic purity”, to 
employ a phrase which is certainly full of dignity. 

In this connection one may quote a passage from Dr. Harry 
Croswell’s dairy, which, while it illustrates the “unaffected humility” 
of Dr. Croswell, also has its significance as regards the bishop. It 
is the entry for March 29, 1822. “The bishop called towards evening, 
with a prospectus for his Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer— 
wishing me to look it over and correct it! It is really a great trial to 
my feelings to have such a thing occur; but I endeavored not to dis- 
cover anything of the kind. I took the manuscript, and actually sug- 
gested two or three verbal alterations, which the bishop readily 
adopted”’.** 

The last decade of the bishop’s life were days of weakened and 
steadily weakening powers. He could not do much, nor did he at- 
tempt to do much; a few duties in Hartford, and fewer outside. He 
died January 13th, 1865, three months before the close of that fratri- 
cidal war which had menaced the solidarity of the nation and of the 
Church, and which, so far as his failing powers permitted him to grasp it 
all, must have lacerated his gentle, sensitive soul. 

Bishop Kerfoot,® at the time president of Trinity College, in a 
letter to Bishop Whittingham’* gives an interesting account of Bishop 
Brownell’s last moments, which may well find a place here. He says: 

14F, B. Dexter, Historical Papers, p. 354. 


15John B. Kerfoot, first Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
16William R. Whittingham, Bishop of Maryland. 
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“Bishop Brownell is passing away. Early this week signs of failing 
strength set in, and now he may go any hour or day: he may last 
some days. He has no pain, but life is going out. I have seen him 
not seldom since I came. He has been very cordial, and he and Mrs. 
B. make a beautiful picture of aged married life. She came down to see 
me last evening when I called, and told me of the bishop’s strong ex- 
pressions yesterday about the college and its present prospects. Bishop 
Williams is with Bishop B., and gave him what we (Bishop B. and 
all) thought would be his last Communion. He was sitting up to 
receive it, and rose and stood erect in the Gloria Excelsis. The doctors 
say he cannot rally’’.1* 

And thus the good bishop, with the tide of life fast ebbing, still 
thinks of the college so dear to his heart, and of which he could truth- 
fully say, “a great part of which I was”. His own college, Union, 
honored him with the degree of S. T. D. in 1819, as did also Columbia 
in that same year, and from some source, apparently not known, he 
received the degree of LL. D. 

If a monument to Bishop Brownell were anywhere to be set up 
where would be a more fitting place than the campus of Trinity College? 
On November 11th, 1869, with appropriate ceremonies a noble statue 
was unveiled, the gift of Gordon W. Burnham, the bishop’s son-in- 
law. At that time the buildings of the college stood where now stands 
the State Capitol. Upon the removal of the college to its present 
beautiful site, the statue was removed, and placed in the center of 
the spacious new campus. 


And there to-day stands on its lofty granite pedestal the majestic 
bronze figure of the bishop, “presenting with life-like fidelity the 
features of him whom it commemorates”. The right arm is outstretched 
in blessing, the while he watches over his beloved college; the left 
hand grasps the Prayer Book which he presses to his side, the rich 
treasures of which, by spoken word and printed page, he sought to 
teach to men. About it all there is a strength which well befits the 
character of the man. 


As we know, a certain allowance must be made for the generous 
and gracious things said of a man after his death, but when such 
allowance has been made in the case of Bishop Brownell, there still 
remains the noble figure of a noble man and bishop, who had a “won- 
derful serenity of temper; a judgment that was rarely at fault; a 
moral character without spot or stain, and a religion calm, equable, 
real, and sincere”. This then is the story of the third bishop of 
Connecticut, THOMAS CHURCH BROWNELL. 

1Life of Bishop Kerfoot, Vol. II, p. 382. 
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THE CHURCH IN NEVADA 
By Thomas Jenkins 


HE “Great American Desert” has disappeared from the maps of 
at of our school geographies; but giving the desert other names 

has not changed its character. While there are many oases of 
well watered valleys, and much hidden wealth in its abounding hills 
and mountains, it is still desert. 

Until 1822 Nevada was part of the Spanish domain. The Mexican 
revolt of that year resulted in the establishment of a republic, which 
continued for 26 years, or until, in 1848, our war with that country 
brought under the American flag the area now embraced by Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, and parts of Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

In 1850 Congress fixed the bounds of the Utah Territory, which 
included what is now Nevada. By the division of this vast territory 
in 1861 Nevada came into existence as a separate political entity. 
But this dependent existence as a Territory was short-lived. Political 
urgency in 1864 required another State to secure the adoption of the 
13th amendment to the Constitution concerning slavery. “The popu- 
lation at the census of 1860 was only 6,857. * * * When the route for 
the Central Pacific Railroad was surveyed in 1862 only 17 settlers 
were found between the present city of Reno and Great Salt Lake, 
a distance of 425 miles.” (“Silver White”—Bishop Hunting.) Such 
is political contingency! 

The area of Nevada is approximately 110,000 square miles with 
about 100,000 inhabitants—being the 6th state in the Union in size and 
the smallest in population. And as it has always been, so it is likely 
to continue. By the very nature of the land no human eye can envisage 
a large population or the growth of industrial areas. Once a part 
of the great Lake Lahontan, known as the Great Basin, its waters 
are reduced now to a few residual lakes 500 feet below its highest 
level. 

The two principal occupations are mining and sheep and cattle 
raising, which, being at the producing end of industry do not re- 
quire large cities or even sizable towns, as such are known in manu- 
facturing areas. This constitutes one of the factors determining the 
character of our missionary enterprises. 
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The population is not only sparse but very broadly scattered in 
very small communities over the whole State. It should be borne 
in mind in evaluating Nevada as a missionary project that a small 
town of a few hundred people on the desert is as significant as one 
of many thousands in a manufacturing area. The raising of wool and 
hides and beef and mutton is quite simple and requires few hands 
in comparison with the complex task and the army of workers re- 
quired in preparing those articles for the world’s markets. 

And it must be of interest to learn that this handful of people 
scattered over an area larger than the combined areas of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware 
and the District of Columbia support “One state government, uni- 
versity, state prison, state orphans’ home, industrial school, hospital 
for mental diseases, 17 county governments, 17 hospitals for aged and 
indigent, 12 city governments, approximately 37 high schools and 
approximately 251 elementary schools,—all of which support is a heavy 
financial burden.” 

The occupancy of this Nevada desert country was due to the 
back-wash of the gold rush to California. The discovery of the Comstock 
Lode in 1859 led to the influx of a great swarm of prospective wealth 
seekers, and their followers. The romance of the Comstock has been 
well told elsewhere,—“‘The Big Bonanza” being perhaps the best known 
account of that easy wealth and those hectic days. It has been said 
many times by voice and pen that it was the Comstock that built 
San Francisco. True it is that some of the old city buildings still 
bear the names of Nevada’s pioneers. Many fortunes have been 
made in Nevada; but it is remarkable and sad to relate that not a 
bit of welfare work in the state—religious or otherwise—has ever 
benefitted by that wealth. Outside the gifts of the Mackay family to 
the state university none have seemingly appreciated the pit from which 
their family fortunes were digged. 

For California, Nevada is a bridge of considerable importance, 
across which great quantities of its imports and exports pass. Be- 
sides this, Nevada itself contributed its increment of wealth and popu- 
lation to its enrichment. 

Bishop Whitaker saw 40,000 people residing on that mountain- 
side and in the valley leading to Virginia City, to minister to whom 
he had two self-supporting parishes and two dependent chapels. The 
present bishop would do well to find 1,500 people in the same area 
today. But he has, just the same, three of the churches to care for, 
all of which require missionary help, and all being larger than the 
present population requires. Their preservation, not to speak of the 
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use of such buildings, constitutes a baffling problem in some of our 
older communities. 

A striking change has taken place in the mining country. Where 
once thousands of hands were required to develop properties and 
produce precious metals, now scarcely hundreds are needed. With 
improved mechanical aids, more powerful explosives, electrical power 
and wholly new methods of extracting metals, large communities have 
been reduced to skeletons, even where production has been continuous. 

Another notable change has been in the character of the mining 
population. During the whole of Bishop Whitaker’s episcopate the 
people came from the East where, for the most part, they had grown 
up in a religious environment and so possessed a religious background. 
This is seen in the organization of the early churches, which from 
the start became parishes, organized and incorporated, electing their 
own rectors and paying their own way. There is on record the 
case of a parish returning to the American Church Missionary Society 
the salary of a priest who had come out under its auspices. 

It is not so now. The miner today is a western product. Too 
often he has no religious background to which to appeal, therefore 
no ready instinct with which to respond to a religious truth. During 
my thirty years in the north and the west I have witnessed that 
change take place. The method of approach must now be different. 
No longer does a missionary bishop, at least in Nevada, find presi- 
dents and stockholders and officers of mining companies eager to 
see houses of worship in their camps; rather on the contrary he too 
frequently finds them totally indifferent, if not hostile, to religious 
undertakings. 

To make clearer some things to be said as we unfold the story 
of the Church in Nevada, attention must be directed to one of the 
signal failures of the national Church in the conduct of its missionary 
task. All through the old registers and in the reports of the bishops 
and in the laments and discouragements of the congregations runs the 
same strain of disappointment, of high hopes beaten back, of splendid 
purposes thwarted and plans defeated. And all because the Church 
failed to see the plain matter of fact need of men specially trained 
for this specially difficult ministry. Of all the substantial American 
religious communities the Episcopal Church has been alone in trust- 
ing to the chance of getting the right type of eastern men to volunteer 
for western work. All others have provided training centers in the 
West for the ministry of the West. What other factor can account 
for the steady and rapid turn-over in clergy staffs? And the process 
is still going on, though with less acceleration, perhaps, than for- 
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merly. In consulting the records it has been a frequent experience 
to discover a new priest in a congregation each year; and not an in- 
frequent one to find that some stayed only a few months. 

As far as my investigation has gone I have discovered only two 
priests, the Rev. S. C. Blackiston and the Rev. Dr. Unsworth, beside 
Bishop Whitaker himself, staying in the district as long as five years. 
And that was the experience all over the west in earlier days. 

Beyond peradventure, the absence of Church colleges and divinity 
schools will alone account for the paucity of candidates for the minis- 
try from our western missionary field. As it was then so it is now. 
There is no record of Bishop Whitaker ever ordaining anyone in 
Nevada during the 17 years of his episcopate. It is not that the Church 
lacks theological seminaries. Of these she has abundance, if only 
they were strategically located. It would still be a missionary ven- 
ture of the highest order for someone of those seminaries to volunteer 
to move into our inter-mountain area for the sole purpose of train- 
ing western men for western work. 

Of Nevada as of the remainder of the western field, the missionary 
enterprise has cost all out of proportion to statistical results. To one 
cause I have made allusion, that of depending upon volunteer priests 
from the eastern dioceses for the prosecution of the task. The other, 
I cannot help but believe, has lain in the weakness of our challenge. 
For the most part we have encouraged and depended upon married 
clergy. Rome would never have emblazoned the names of saints and 
her heroic missionaries on American cities and states had she relied 
on family priests to do her pioneering. Family priests require family 
wages, and labor under the demands of family life. It has been for 
us a costly undertaking. 

In turning over Nevada to Bishop Leonard, Bishop Whitaker 
wrote in a letter, which I recently discovered in Salt Lake City, that 
it would be useless for the new bishop to look for any record of 
meetings, convocations and the like, because he had never held any. 
He had attempted one to his own cost and the cost of the work, one 
priest having travelled four days by stage and one day by train, bring- 
ing with him his wife and three children. And for this who could 
blame him? Certainly the wife needed a change as much as the hus- 
band. 

Perhaps a contrast in figures may suggest a picture of this and 
the advantage of a changed policy. In 1928 when the present bishop 
took over the district there were seven priests, one deaconess and 
two automobiles in service, using considerably more for their support 
than is now used for the support of 21 workers and 18 automobiles. 
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The present policy is to use several deaconesses and at least half of the 
clergy staff unmarried, with the result that twice the amount of work 
is now being done for much less money. As a matter of record the 
Church is ministering in more places in the state than any other body. 

With this background a more detailed story of the work may be 
told, perhaps with better understanding. 


BIsHopPs. 

The name of the first bishop of Nevada deserves to be better 
known. Short as his episcopate was in the west it was significant, 
for his very large territory alone. Elected in 1859, Joseph Cruick- 
shank Talbot was consecrated February 15, 1860, in Indianapolis 
by Bishops Kemper, Hawks, Upfold, and Bedell, in Christ Church 
which he had built and of which he had been rector. He soon began 
a primary exploration of his vast field, which began with Nebraska 
and ended at the Sierra mountains on the border of California. It 
included Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. In 1862 he writes “that after two 
years and six months I have not been able to reach Nevada and others 
are occupying the field. Nevada should have a bishop of its own.” 


In October, 1860, he writes: “Already an earnest interest 
is awakened in behalf of a more distant part of the field, 
and the means are in part furnished for the establishment of 
a mission in the territory of Utah. The only point in that 
territory which I am prepared to designate as missionary 
ground is the silver mining region. There an intelligent and 
rapidly increasing population is gathering in; most of them 
are from California, and many of them of our Communion. 
A highly intelligent and earnest presbyter of California, in a 
letter which I have recently received, strongly advocates the 
claims of the Washoe mining region to the early attention 
of the Church. No denomination of Christians is there before 
us; but ten thousand human souls are there, presenting one 
of the most favorable openings for the Church to be found any- 
where in the great West. Who will go? Who will provide 
for his support? The true missionary spirit, the warm, loving, 
earnest missionary heart, is what we want; and if we faith- 
fully do our part, who can doubt that ‘God, even our own God, 
will give us His blessing,’ and the vast moral desert of the 
West ‘rejoice and blossom as the rose!’ ” 

October, 1861: “Since I last wrote I have received an- 
other letter from the far West, urging upon me the necessity 
for the early settlement of a clergyman in Nevada Territory. 
At the Washoe mines a large population is gathering, among 
them many members of the Church. Cannot the Committee 
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do something for Nevada? I ought to have one clergyman 
there at once, and though the committee is likely to be at a 
loss for means, I must urge them, if possible, to make an ap- 
propriation for his support. It will be a great blunder if we 
allow this most favorable opportunity for establishing the 
Church there to pass. Can you help me? I earnestly desire 
to see the work there commenced immediately. The ground 
is ours if we choose to go in and possess it. A few months 
more and we shall have lost what we can never recover.” 

Again the same month he writes: “Already in Carson 
Valley, the reported population is fifteen thousand souls. Not 
a missionary of the Church is there. I have received urgent 
letters asking the establishment of at least one mission among 
them, and have assurances that a missionary adapted to the 
work will never want for large congregations, while he will 
labor in a field which certainly presents a prospect of great 
usefulness in the cause of Christ and His Church. 

“We should have sent a missionary there more than a 
year ago. Then we should for once have been first in the 
field. Still, however, there is a wide and open door. Can 
we not enter in and work for Christ? Ought we not at what- 
ever cost, either of personal sacrifice or money, embrace the 
opportunity which the providence of God is here affording us? 
Can we hope that we love the Gospel, or the Church, while 
we refrain from putting forth our best efforts to plant them 
in so promising a field? I respectfully and earnestly urge 
upon the Board and its Domestic Committee the necessity 
of immediately sending at least one missionary to Nevada. 
Meanwhile, a licensed lay reader, a zealous communicant of 
the Church, will do what he can to sustain services in one of 
the principal towns in Carson Valley.” 


Fortunately a portion, at least, of his diary has been preserved, 
and a thrilling and illuminating one it is. The original is now in 
the possession of a nephew, Mr. Hewitt Talbot of Indianapolis; a copy 
of which has been placed in my hands for information. Those por- 
tions of the diary which recorded the work the bishop did in Nebraska, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, etc., have been sent to the respective 
bishops of those regions. 

It has been Nevada’s good fortune of late to receive from the 
bishop’s niece, Mrs. Arthur Bothby, an oil portrait of the bishop, 
which now hangs in the Bishop Robinson Memorial chapel in the 
Bishop’s House in Reno. With it in the same chapel hang an oil 
painting of Bishop Robinson and portraits of Bishops Whitaker, Leon- 
ard and Hunting. 

Bishop Talbot on his westward journey planted the Church in 
many communities, notably in Nebraska, Dacotah (described at General 
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Convention in 1859 as a barren waste), Colorado, New Mexico and 
Nevada. 

Bishop Talbot’s missionary episcopate was destined to last only 
a few years. In 1866 he was elected assisted bishop of Indiana which 
he accepted. And in 1866 Nevada began its first experience, which 
was to be repeated several times in the next 60 years, of being watched 
over by or attached to a neighboring bishop, who was supposed to act 
as a beneficent but very-much-absent father-in-law. 

Bishop Kip: From 1866 to 1869 Bishop Kip of California, as 
though he had not enough to do in his own 140,000 square miles, was 
asked to take supervision of Nevada. This he did, conducting 13 
services, confirming 48 persons and consecrating St. John’s Church, 
Gold Hill. In 1867 the record shows that he confirmed 24 persons at 
Virginia City and 12 at Carson City. 

Bishop Whitaker: In 1869 three priests were chosen for the 
episcopate in Nevada. The Rev. R. J. Parvin was elected by the 
House of Bishops but was not confirmed by the House of Deputies. 
The Rev. M. A. DeWolfe Howe was then elected but declined. It 
was then remembered that a young priest of Englewood, N. J., by the 
name of Whitaker had gained some missionary recognition by the 
period of service he had already rendered in Nevada. Consequently, 
in 1869 he was elected, confirmed and consecrated and served till 
1886, when he was elected assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania. His 
election to Nevada was a blessed event for the state. Perhaps no man 
ever spent twenty years in the state who was so graciously and gen- 
erously accepted or whose memory remains so fragrant as that of 
Bishop Whitaker. There are still living many whom he baptized, upon 
whom he laid his hands in confirmation, who talk of his gentleness 
and kindness and patience. Nevada in 1869 carried Arizona with it. 

In reporting to the House of Bishops in Davenport in 1934 on 
missionary districts the chairman of the commission said in reviewing 
certain possible combination of districts that “In the words of the 
present bishop, Nevada has been a hand-ball of the Church long enough. 
The Committee therefore has nothing to offer regarding Nevada ex- 
cept that it be given lease to work out its own salvation.” 

A mere study of statistics, vital and financial, would, I am con- 
fident, show how greatly the Church has lost ground by combining 
districts and asking bishops to do more than a day’s work. Few 
bishops have lived out a long life in the western missionary field. 
The list would be a long one. Of Nevada’s four, three died just 
turned fifty years of age, and the other was translated at about the 
same age. 
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Bishop Leonard: The Rev. Abiel Leonard was elected and con- 
secrated in 1887 to be bishop of Utah, Nevada and Western Colorado. 
The correspondence of Bishop Leonard, as preserved in the Bishop 
Tuttle House in Salt Lake City, written most of it in long hand and 
duplicated for the files, is a monument of diligence and care. And 
then to think of the mode of travel in those days only enhances one’s 
admiration for his unswerving faithfulness, and untiring devotion to 
his task. Journeys which took him six days to do can now be accom- 
plished in two days and at a correspondingly smaller outlay. 

Bishop Robinson: Following Bishop Leonard’s untimely death 
in 1903, the General Convention, acting Solomon-like, proceeded to 
cut the infant in two; and there was no one to forbid the operation. 
For five years Nevada was divided between the district of Salt Lake 
under Bishop Spalding, and Sacramento under Bishop Moreland. This 
arrangement however lasted only until 1907 when the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Robinson, distinguished schoolmaster and warden of Racine College, 
Wisconsin, was elected. The bishop stood it only five years. It was, 
as Bishop White of Michigan City said, “the spoiling of a great school- 
master to make a bishop who could never be more than mediocre in a 
place like Nevada.” It killed him all too soon. 

Bishop Robinson was a handsome man, as his portrait shows. He 
was a gentleman in every way—refined in taste, cultured in manner, 
choice in dress and appearance. And there was Nevada—rough, un- 
couth, coarse, lawless. Not that Nevada lacked other qualities, but, like 
sore spots, these surface ones protruded. 

Bishop Hunting: This was in 1913, and in 1914 at a meeting of 
the House of Bishops in Minneapolis the Rev. George Coolidge Hunt- 
ing, born and educated in the East, but having spent all his ministry in 
the West, was consecrated bishop of Nevada. The consecration took 
place in Salt Lake City, one of the earliest and one of the few con- 
secrations to take place in a western missionary district. Bishop Hunt- 
ing’s episcopate was notable in the extension of the Church’s work 
and the revived consciousness of the Church’s presence and mission. 

Because of the absence of a resident bishop at the time the agri- 
cultural valleys were opened to occupation, the Church failed to enter 
them with her ministry. Bishop Hunting saw that as long as water 
runs from the snows of the Sierras and Rubys these valleys will all 
have abiding and prospering populations; while mining communities, 
prosperous while precious metals can be produced, will fade away 
to ghostly forms, leaving homes and churches to go into decay. He 
began therefore to acquire property in certain of these areas with the 
expectation of building chapels as opportunity and means should afford. 
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In the Fallon district he was able to open work and erect a set of tain 
buildings quite adequate to the need. This today is not only one of his I 
our more promising missions but the best piece of rural work to date. Neva 
The modern mission plant is very different from those built by daunt 
the early pioneering bishops. The thought then was a church, and a leade 
worthy one at that. Hence the splendid buildings at Virginia City, 
Austin and Eureka. No thought was given to the social needs of to sa 
the congregation. The parish house era had not arrived, or had not missi 
reached the West. Chur 
These old churches, built for larger congregations than now exist task 
are a source of anxiety and care. Shall they be preserved? If so, for have 
what purpose? and by whom? With a church seating 400 and with baffli 
not more than 14 left to use it the question of maintenance becomes diffe: 
serious. In Bishop Hunting’s day this problem had not become as | 
acute as it is now. Indeed to have been told when he was rector of or tl 
Virginia City that within 25 years the parish would be defunct and be ai 
the buildings in decay would have seemed to him incredible. comfy 
Some three years ago a policy was adopted which commits the as d 
district in the expansion of its work to agricultural and ranching com- orga 
munities. This seems wise if the Church is to root itself in the soil cong 
of the State. distr 
Bishop Hunting had been well trained for the work of a bishop Leor 
in a field such as Nevada. All his ministry had been spent in Utah SWiv 
and Nevada, except for the short period when he was field secretary and 
of the Eighth Missionary Department, now the Province of the Pacific. but : 
He was physically strong and vigorous and equally morally courageous. _ age 
Nothing daunted him. He was what every bishop might presumably of th 
aspire to be, that of a general missionary as well as episcopal adminis- was 
trator. He got to know the State and the State got to know him. miss 
He led reform movements in the same determined way that he dealt enou 
with disloyal and recalcitrant clergy, of which he had a full share. 
Restless drifters they were, of which the western mission field had peor 
entirely too many. Now, with the decadence of the old western Con 
romance, their kind has nearly disappeared, and none too soon. been 
Not alone did the bishop acquire sites in nearly every community— sible 
some of which are still unused—but he inaugurated a building program exp! 
such as the district had not heretofore known. But sad to relate latio 
he was taken away in the very early stages of its development. Strong the 
and robust as he was, and immune to fatigue and exhaustion, as many Nev 
thought, he succumbed to dread pneumonia after only a few days’ illness. 
His strenuous going, the high altitude, the constant anxiety about men Rev 
and means, the burden of the State’s moral standards, and the uncer- the 
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tain support in all these of the people who should have sustained 
his leadership, reduced his resistance and hurried the end. In him 
Nevada lost a stalwart, single-minded citizen, and the Church an un- 
daunted champion of righteousness and an all-too-rare missionary 
leader. 

For five years again the Church reverted to its policy of trying 
to save money and souls at the same time. But it is written in the 
missionary experience of the Church that this cannot be done. The 
Church which would save its money must inevitably lose souls whose 
task it is to redeem. It is just unthinkably possible for one man to 
have enough time left over from the care of a field so extensive and 
baffling as Utah to look after another district still larger, with problems 
different in form but equally resistant. 

The advocates of this policy simply do not understand the field, 
or they lack in their conception of what a missionary bishop should 
be and do. And themselves, perhaps, being bishops of strong small 
compact dioceses, who can sleep in their own beds every night, so far 
as diocesan claims go, and can have competent helpers and efficient 
organization, just mildly wonder why a missionary bishop, with fewer 
congregations and fellow-clergy, should not be able to take on another 
district or two when General Convention so decrees. Bishop Abiel 
Leonard did it and died in the attempt. It is possible to elect a 
swivel-chair bishop who could run all the districts of this Province, 
and sometimes such men have been elected both to diocese and district, 
but always to the neglect of hungering souls and reduction and shrink- 
_age of the Church’s centers of work—not to speak of the disregard 
of the children who refuse not to be born and grow up—but how? It 
was Bishop Spalding of Utah, than whom the West has had no finer 
missionary statesman, who declared “a bishop once a year is not 
enough”. 

The seven clergy left in the district in 1928 and the faithful lay 
people, as far as their voice could be heard, resolved to petition General 
Convention meeting that year for a bishop of their own. It must have 
been a little compensation to the bishop of Utah, to whom the impos- 
sible task had been for five years assigned, to know that the petition 
expressed the hope that he himself might be willing to accept trans- 
lation to Nevada. As successor to his administration I can testify to 
the affectionate devotion he elicited wherever he went in the district. 
Nevada would have been happy had their desire been granted. 

Instead, at the General Convention in Washington in 1928, the 
Rev. Frederick Goodwin of Virginia, well known for his work in 
the rural field, was elected by the bishops and confirmed by the 
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House of Deputies. But before convention adjourned he declined, on 
the ground, as he stated, “because he thought it was a western task 
for which he had had no particular training, and for which a western 
man who knew the field might easily be found”. 

Bishop Jenkins: In the subsequent election the Rev. Thomas 
Jenkins, general missionary in the diocese of Oregon, was chosen 
by the bishops and confirmed by the deputies. He accepted, and on 
St. Paul’s Day in 1929 was consecrated in Trinity Church, Portland, 
Oregon, by the Most Rev. John G. Murray, Bishop Sumner of Oregon 
and Bishop Moulton of Utah; with whom were associated the bishops 
of Alaska, San Joaquin, Idaho, Tohoku, Olympia, Spokane, the arch- 
bishop of New Westminster, and the bishops of Victoria and Caribou. 
He immediately entered upon his task, arriving in Reno on January 
30th. 

The bishop of Utah was most helpful in every way in acquainting 
him with the conditions then prevailing in the state. With accounts 
all audited and records all brought up to date there was never any oc- 
casion to question or doubt. One important thing, however, which 
was lacking, and apparently had never had attention, was an inventory 
of properties and equipment. Even after nine years deeds to some 
properties have not been discovered and this is not to be wondered 
at when one remembers by how many bishops Nevada has been ad- 
ministered. Only recently an old deed to Nevada property was dis- 
covered in the Bishop Tuttle house in Salt Lake City. 

It was Bishops Murray and Sumner and Rowe who at the after- 
consecration luncheon expressed the sentiment that the new bishop 
had had long training for his new task. The new bishop could only 
add that it was under the two latter that he had received most of that 
training. Whether a different method of missionary enterprise, under 
this new leadership, shall prove more fruitful than some past methods 
remains to be seen. It seemed plain, however, to the new bishop that 
no parish like Trinity, Reno, should be receiving aid, and no priest, 
except one working solely among Indians or in the educational field 
should be receiving all his stipend from the district treasury, without turn- 
ing something in from his field. In his address at the first convocation at 
Carson City he stated that the congregations must understand that mis- 


sionary aid should never be allowed to become a substitute for local 


giving, and that the policy of the district in giving assistance would 
henceforth be based on that principle. That it has been a prudent 
and profitable policy may be seen in the enlarged activity, additional 
mission stations, new buildings, increased support, and the trebled num- 
ber of workers. 
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A parish that spends $50,000 on itself with 3 clergy, 3 women 
workers, 3 automobiles, and 3 buildings to maintain and insure, may 
wonder how Nevada on a similar amount maintains and insures 20 
workers, 18 automobiles, and 40 buildings. Nevada’s staff covers at 
least 150,000 miles a year, and all its debts do not exceed $10,000. 

The present administration took up the task in January, 1929. 
Some missions closed since Bishop Hunting’s death were at once re- 
opened, others long and frequently neglected restored and ministered 
to, vacancies filled and new work undertaken. Years had gone by 
since any repairs had been made or buildings painted. 


PARISHES AND MISsSIONs. 


In the early days under Bishop Whitaker few congregations were 
organized which could not at once become self-supporting. There 
being little but haphazard missionary giving on the part of the Church 
a missionary bishop had no assured budget on which to plan his pro- 
gram and carry on his work. Then there were few occupations in 
the state beside mining, and mining in those days required many 
more hands than it does today. A camp became a community all at 
once, as it were. And in contrast with conditions today the incoming 
tide was from the eastern states where religion gave a background 
to people’s lives. Many church people were among the newcomers 
and they wanted a house of God. We have, therefore, the early 
building of churches, some of which were worthy of any community 
in any part of the country. 

The first church to be built was St. Paul’s, Virginia City. The 
Rev. H. Sweatman was the first priest to hold services there in 1861; 
and under him the parish was founded. Davis’ History records that 
“Mr. Sweatman came into the Territory on business and was per- 
suaded to hold services on September Ist, 1861”. Two years later, 
March 4, 1863, he was killed by Indians in Humboldt County. The 
first service was held in the U. S. Court House. In 1862 the Rev. 
Franklin S. Rising was sent by the American Church Missionary 
Society and stayed until 1866. It took him 49 days to make the jour- 
ney from New York to Virginia City by way of Panama. In 1862 
a church costing $30,000 was built, and on October 11th, 1863, Bishop 
Talbot consecrated it, assisted by the rector and the Rev. Ozi W. 
Whitaker. The first Sunday School was started May 11th, 1862, and 
later under Mrs. Whitaker had 400 children in it. The first confir- 
mation in it was held by Bishop Talbot in 1863. 
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In 1875 Ah For, a Chinese convert, collected $700 and with the 
aid of Bishop Whitaker, built chapels both at Virginia City and Carson 
City. And while he was building he also translated the Order of 
Evening Prayer into Chinese. In the same year the great fire occurred 
which destroyed both St. Paul’s Church and the Chinese Mission. 
The latter was never rebuilt. Ah For, later on, returned to China to 
work in the Anglican Mission there. 


On November 15, 1875, Bishop Whitaker wrote: “Since 
my last report was made to the Board of Missions a heavy 
blow has fallen on our Church in Nevada. In the terrible 
fire which swept over Virginia City on October 26th, St. Paul’s 
Church and Rectory with nearly all their contents, were de- 
stroyed. By this calamity eight thousand people were made 
homeless and property worth ten million dollars was con- 
sumed. Two-thirds of the congregation of St. Paul’s were 
burned out and many of them left penniless. The insurance 
upon the Church property is about one-half the value. But for 
the losses caused by the fire, the deficiency could be made up 
by the congregation ; but it cannot be done now. The Chinese 
Chapel in Virginia was also destroyed, with the whole Chinese 
quarter of the city. On this there was no insurance. Ah For, 
the Chinese Missionary, was doing a good work in connection 
with this Chapel, and I sympathize deeply with him in its loss. 
I hope that by and by we shall be able to rebuild it. But 
neither the Chinamen nor the congregation of St. Paul’s can do 
anything towards it now. Following the fire came a fearful 
storm of wind and rain and snow which has continued for ten 
days, and has not yet abated. On Saturday night, the 13th of 
October, the church in Silver City, which was in process of 
erection, and was to have been finished before Christmas, was 
demolished by the violence of the storm. It lies prostrate, 
broken and shattered. Both these Churches must be rebuilt, 
and I believe, will be, speedily. God has not forsaken us, 
nor will He forsake us, in this our hour of trial. Whatever He 
may dispose any of His servants to do for us in the work of 
rebuilding, will be most gratefully received and faithfully used.” 


St. Paul’s, the present edifice, was rebuilt in 1876, at a cost of 
$25,000, and is 10 feet longer and 2 feet wider than the former church. 
In 1865 under the Rev. Franklin Rising, St. Paul’s conducted a paro- 
chial day-school, which for want of funds was closed after a year’s 
existence. 

In 1869, the year of Bishop Whitaker’s consecration, Nevada 
had 1 priest, 3 churches, 2 rectories, 100 communicants and 320 school 
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children. In 1880 property valued at $125,000 was reported, and 
there were now 7 priests, 10 churches, 8 rectories, 340 communicants 
and 1,240 school children. During all the 17 years of Bishop Whitaker’s 
episcopate he was rector of St. Paul’s Parish, having most of the time 
at least one assistant. Among those associates was the Rev. Dr. L. B. 
Ridgely, who left there for 40 years’ fruitful labor in China. (He now 
lives in San Francisco and is active as canon at Grace Cathedral.) 

Though Bishop Whitaker left no connected journal of his activities 
outside of parish registers one picks up many interesting items of his 
experiences. Among these were the perversion of the Rev. Johnston 
McCormac to the Reformed Episcopal Church—and of the Rev. G. F. 
Fitch to the Methodists. 

One should read the “Big Bonanza” and “Roughing It” by Mark 
Twain, for the glamor of Virginia City. A typical story of frontier 
justice is that told in “The Comstock Lode”: A drunken man sued 
the city for defective sidewalks. The judge ruled that “A drunken 
man is entitled to good sidewalks and needs them a great deal more”. 

St. John’s, Gold Hill, adjoining Virginia City, was started in 1862 
with a Sunday school of 5 children. Service was held in a theatre, 
but gambling making the place too noisy, the service was transferred 
to the schoolhouse. The parish was organized on St. Peter’s Day, 
1862, the Rev. Franklin Rising elected rector. Resigning in 1863 the 
Rev. Ozi Whitaker was elected to succeed him. In December, 1869, 
the Church was sold by the sheriff for debt, and later, within the 
legal time of six months, was redeemed. In 1886 the same church 
was abandoned, being sold to a man who converted it into a saloon! 
For some years the Rev. Dr. Lathrop, the father of the late revered 
Dean Lathrop, was its rector. In the place of the brick church a 
frame building was erected, which, when the camp went down, was 
moved by Bishop Hunting to Dayton, where it now stands. 

St. Peter's, Carson City, the State Capital, was started in 1862 
with service by the Rev. Mr. Rising in the courthouse, (Mr. Rising 
left the Territory in 1866 on account of his southern sympathies.) The 
parish was organized by the Rev. Mr. Reilly in 1863, under Bishop 
Talbot, the church built in 1867, and consecrated by Bishop Whitaker 
in 1870. Its first cost was $5,500. In 1874 it was enlarged by the 
erection of the hall across the chancel end of the church, at a cost 
of $12,000. St. Peter’s is still the best looking and best equipped 
church in the district. In 1881 the parish reported 60 communi- 
cants and 100 children in its school. In 1891 a rectory was pur- 
chased, also a new pipe organ for the church. In 1881 the much 
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cracked bell was recast in the shops of the Virginia and Truckee 
Railroad. After its rehanging the local paper was moved to publish 
the following : 


“And after the hanging 
Its regular clanging 
Will bid the worshippers bend the knee. 
In spire of St. Peter 
’Twill sound the sweeter 
Than in the shops of the V. and T.” 


In 1869 the state legislature invited the rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Allen, to preach before the joint houses in the assembly chamber. 
Whether the sermon was too short—it was over by eight o’clock— 
or too pointed no one knows, but suffice to say no one has ever been 
requested to preach before that august body since. He took as his 
text “The eyes of the wise man are in his head, but the fool walketh 
in darkness” (Ecc. 2:14). 


St. George’s, Austin, a beautiful brick church, with pipe organ 
and walnut chancel furniture, was organized at Michaelmas in 1873. 
Bishop Talbot held the first service there on his way out in 1863. 
The church was actually started in 1863 by a layman, Mr. Goodwin, 
the only congregation ever to be so started in Nevada. In 1866 
regular service was held in the courthouse. The first rector stayed 
less than a year. In 1874, the Rev. S. C. Blackiston, saintly priest, 
came and stayed five years—a record for Nevada for many years. 
On Easter, 1877, he asked for offerings for a church building. In 
response, Mr. Allen A. Curtis, superintendent of the Manhattan mine, 
offered to build the church and pay for it if the others would furnish 
it—this too a record for Nevada, not again repeated anywhere in the 
district. Messrs. W. A. Page and John A. Paxton united in the gift 
of the fine bell that still calls the people to worship. And Mr. J. S. 
Porteous made a gift of $1,000 for the purchase of a pipe organ, which 
alas, has no one now to play it. When completed the church cost 
$15,000, all of which was given by the people of the town. Here alone in 
Nevada, of all the records examined, does one find fees charged for 
baptisms ! 

Grace Church, Silver City, was begun in 1862, services being held 
in various places. In 1875 a church building was undertaken for which 
the Rev. W. R. Jenvey raised $2,750, but before it could be completed 
it was wrecked by a hurricane. Rebuilt later it blew down again. 
Bishop Hunting rebuilt it on a reduced scale and anchored it with 
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steel cables. But in 1935 it was again doomed, this time by fire. 
The loss was total. The insurance, however, with local contributions 
and a gift of $500.00 from the American Church Building Fund, 
enables its reconstruction. The materials used in its reconstruction 
were taken from the Bishop Whitaker house in Virginia City ; and inas- 
much as no memorial to the beloved bishop existed in the district it 
was decided to rename it THE BISHOP WHITAKER MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL, an act which greatly pleased the older residents who re- 
membered him. The congregation is small and the work feeble, owing 
to the many years of neglected or half-hearted ministrations. 

Trinity Church, Reno. The first service held in Reno was by 
Bishop Whitaker, October 16, 1870, in the schoolhouse. The parish 
was organized in February, 1873; and on May Sth the same year 
the Rev. Wm. Lucas came out from Ohio to be its rector, continuing 
till 1878. This venerable priest is now living in his 96th year in 
Honolulu. In July, 1873, $400.00 was paid for a lot, and a rectory 
was built. Sept. 6, 1874, the first confirmation was held in the court- 
house. On May 24, 1875, the cornerstone of the church was laid 
and on December 12th of the same year, was opened by Bishop Whitaker. 
It was a wooden structure built at a cost of $6,000 and was con- 
secrated June 8, 1879, being located at the corner of Second and Sierra 
Sts. It was purchased by Bishop Hunting in 1922 and removed to 
8th and University Sts., near the state university, for use as a chapel 
for the campus community. At a cost of several thousand dollars 
its interior was remodelled and the name changed to St. Stephen's. 
For some years the congregation continued to use it as a parish house, 
pending the time of building a new structure on the newly acquired 
site on Island Ave. on the south side of the river. Meanwhile the 
bishop wanted to make of it a pro-cathedral and made plans accord- 
ingly. Unfortunately the parish was never wholly won to the cathe- 
dral idea, and before this could be accomplished the bishop died. 

Subsequently, under the able leadership of the Rev. E. Tanner 
Brown, a substantial sum of money was raised, a suitable site pur- 
chased and plans drawn. But division arose over the question of 
Gothic or Spanish, and as a result the rector resigned and the ex- 
pensive Gothic drawings were discarded. In 1929 with the arrival 
of a new bishop the matter of building was revived, new plans 
drawn, and what appeared to be a united parish resolved to proceed 
with the construction of the first unit. From the $60,000 deposited 
in what became on July 5th, 1929, a defunct bank, $45,000 was re- 
covered with which was built the present crypt. On entering it 
for dedication on St. Paul’s Day, 1930, every bill had been paid and 
the building fund possessed a nest-egg of $5,000 toward a second unit. 
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The crypt was built under a compact to make it a pro-cathedral, 
an unwise venture and an impractical scheme. A “pro” can never be 
more than a pretense, an unreality. As a double-header, it requires 
such entire cooperation between the parish and the district, which 
means the rector and the bishop, that either one may wreck it, or a 
small misunderstanding create such friction as to make its usefulness 
dubious. Consequently the bishop requested, at the annual parish meet- 
ing in 1934, that the compact be either cancelled or suspended until 
such time as the necessary cooperation might be had. The misfor- 
tune is that the plans on which the crypt is built call for a church 
larger than is needed by the parish. The bishop’s stone cathedra, 
a thank offering by the women of Massachusetts, remains there as 
do the oak pews loaned by the district from St. John’s, Goldfield. 

In 1931, the centenary of the birth of the beloved Bishop Whitaker, 
the remaining alumnae of the Whitaker School for Girls subscribed 
$1,000 for the purchase of a bell to hang in the Whitaker Memorial 
tower of the cathedral (Trinity Parish Church) in Reno. The bell 
was accordingly dedicated, on the bishop’s birthday, May 10, 1930, and, 
until such time as the tower shall be built, was mounted in a tem- 
porary belfry on the crypt. 

St. Stephen’s House, formerly the old parish church, consists of 
chapel, hall and clergy house. With the building of the parish church 
crypt this was released for the use for which the parish sold it to 
the bishop and for which the bishop equipped it. The clergy house, 
nowever, is an addition, made at the time of opening the chapel as a 
campus work. The cost was defrayed by a gift from Trinity Chapel, 
New York, originally designated for another project, but its use allowed 
for this a loan and other funds. The Rev. Frederick D. Graves was 
appointed the first priest chaplain and for five years labored faithfully 
to introduce the Church to the campus. During these years he added 
much to the adornment of both exterior and interior. The lawn and 
the shrubbery and the trees are due to his diligence. Of more abiding 
significance, however, is the decorative work in the chapel, including 
the carved rood with its figures, the memorial altar to his daughter, 
Mary, and the chancel furniture. 

The present incumbent, the Rev. Henry B. Thomas, has inaugurated 
a program of work to bring the campus to the Church. At the request 
and with the cooperation of the bishop he has also taken charge of 
the annual retreat and will seek to promote the retreat movement among 
the laity of the District. 

Christ Church, Pioche and St. Matthias’, Caliente. In Wren’s his- 
tory is the following description, “One of the most notorious camps 
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in Nevada in 1870 was Pioche”. On September 13th of that year 
Bishop Whitaker held the first service in a saloon where “150 rough 
miners crowded in”. In 1871 the Rev. Henry L. Badger arrived from 
Warren, Ohio, to find the town burned to ashes three days before. 
He stayed four years during which time he built a frame church cost- 
ing $3,900, of which the people gave $3,500, also a rectory. The church 
was consecrated July 21, 1872, but when the town declined later it 
was moved to Delamar in the same county, where it was destroyed. 
The Rev. H. H. Kline succeeded Mr. Badger for one year, “the last 
Episcopal minister in Pioche” (Wren). In four years Mr. Badger 
buried 74 people of whom 8 were murders and 5 were suicides. For 
the next 16 years only on the occasion of the bishop’s visitations was 
there any service. In 1922 Bishop Hunting purchased Miner’s Hall 
and revived the Church’s ministration. At this time other religious 
bodies had either been burned out or had given up. In 1929 the 
present bishop undertook to rehabilitate the work both there and at 
Caliente nearby. Against the will of the people he sent in Mr. R. B. 
Echols, who for five years did faithful service and won the accord 
and cooperation of the people. The following year Mr. Echols was 
ordained deacon, the first such service ever to be held there. In the 
very midst of the service the roof of the church caught fire, but for- 
tunately no great damage was done, and after the excitement died 
down the service was carried on. In 1936 a new site was acquired 
in a more desirable location where some day it is hoped a combined 
mission plant may be erected. In 1933 a site was purchased and a 
chapel was built in Caliente, 25 miles to the south in the same county, 
at a cost of $2,000; but due to an inrush of Mormons the work has not 
made much headway. 

St. Luke’s, Hamilton, White Pine Co., was a parish organized on 
September 24, 1870, with the Rev. S. P. Kelley as rector. Service 
was first held on June 20, 1869, in the courthouse. The rectory was 
built in 1871, and the church, costing $3,500, of which $3,000 was 
given locally in 1872, was consecrated by Bishop Whitaker, July 
14th of the same year. In 1884 the church blew down and the wreck- 
age was sold for $200.00. After this the town went into decline and 
no further service was held. The fine bell, however, remained on its 
frame till 1936, when, after four years of patient effort, it was re- 
claimed and removed to Pioche. 

St. Stephen’s, Belmont, Nye County. The Rev. S. P. Kelley 
began service here in a hall in 1872 and stayed four years. A parish 
was organized February 16, 1874, and a church built at a cost of $3,790, 
of which the local people gave $2,750, and was consecrated by Bishop 
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Whitaker on the third Sunday after Easter, 1875. For some inex- 
plicable reason a year and a half went by after service was begun 
before the Holy Eucharist was celebrated. The first rector was the 
Rev. S. B. Moore whose salary was “$200.00 in gold”. Virginia City 
gave a font and the lamps. In 1900 Bishop Leonard made a visit 
which took two days each way and cost him $40.00. During Bishop 
Hunting’s time the town shrunk to a shadow and service was dis- 
continued. After his death someone, who should have known better, 
sold the church and all that was in it for $20.00. Later the iron cross 
(now on St. Stephen’s Chapel) and the bishop’s chair (now in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel) were recovered, the chair having been found in a 
miner’s cabin nearby. 

St. Bartholomew's, Ely, White Pine Co. On January 18, 1902, 
the Rev. Arnoldus Miller began holding service in a hall. In 1907 
the Rev. George Coolidge Hunting (later bishop) built both church 
and vicarage. The pipe organ and loft for the same were given 
by Mr. W. B. Thompson at a cost of $3,000; and the pews by G. L. 
Rickard and wife as a memorial, at a cost of $700.00. A good record 
of the project is preserved in the church register. Ely serves the towns 
of McGill, Ruth and Kimberley. 

St. Mark’s, Tonopah, Nye County. The first service in this big 
silver camp was held in 1904 by the Rev. Dr. Unsworth of Reno. 
The cornerstone was laid in 1906, the only one in Nevada bearing 
the initials “P. E.” In 1909 largely through the untiring work of 
the woman’s guild a vicarage was acquired on the lot adjoining the 
church. St. Mark’s is a stone structure, unusually well furnished. 
Little thought however was given to choir conveniences, and none 
to social life. We would not build such churches now. Tonopah af- 
fords an example of the difficulty of carrying on effective work in 
such towns. In 25 years there have been 15 vicars. The present in- 
cumbency also shows what can be done when a priest fits in, has a 
purpose and desires to stay. 

St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness, Goldfield, 25 miles from Tonopah, 
has always been served, when at all, by the priest of Tonopah. Service 
was first held on May 27th, 1906, in the office of H. B. Bind by the 
Rev. Mr. Johnson of Tonopah. In 1907 Archdeacon Hazlett records 
that people were “pouring in at a thousand a month”. A beautiful 
stone church was built and memorial windows installed. As fast as the 
town grew so fast did it go down. Fortunes were made and fortunes 
lost during the hectic days of the stampede. Great buildings still 
stand as witness to hasty investments and unfulfilled hopes. The 
stone altar was taken to Boulder City in 1934 and most of the pews 
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were loaned to Reno in 1930. Service is still held at least twice 
a month in the little chapel which has been made out of the choir 
room. 
St. Andrew's, Battle Mountain, Lander County. On St. An- 
drew’s Day, 1905, Archdeacon Smithe inaugurated service in this 
place. The church, not very well planned, was built under the Rev. 
Lloyd B. Thomas, and the vicarage, too large for today, was built 
under the Rev. Hoyt Henriques. Removals and the stationary con- 
ditions of the town leave the Church weak. To meet changed condi- 
tions an apartment was built at the church in 1935 and a deaconess 
appointed to assist the priest in charge who is able to make only two 
visits a month here. 

St. Paul’s, Elko. In 1891 Bishop Leonard of Utah and Nevada 
reported that the Rev. W. H. Houghton had entered upon his duties 
as missionary in Elko with every promise of a successful year. On 
December 31st, 1893, the bishop consecrated a new church building 
“58 feet long by 28 feet in the nave, and 46 feet from the north to the 
south arm. The sanctuary is apsidal 12 feet deep”. The cost of the 
completed structure was a little more than $4,000. The first baptism 
was performed in the vestry room on St. John’s Day—four days be- 
fore the consecration. In 1895 a vicarage was built. In 1905 it was 
enlarged; and “Leonard Hall” a parish house, was built the same 
year. The beginning of this worthy memorial was made possible 
by a bequest of $500 by Mr. J. Henderson, a Methodist layman. In 
1933 a fire partially destroyed Leonard Hall, which, under the leader- 
ship of the vicar, the Rev. F. C. Taylor, was rebuilt and greatly 
improved. Elko is an important field and might under persevering 
leadership soon become a parish. On all counts it is one of the best 
towns in the state. 

St. Paul’s, Sparks, is really the old St. James’, Wadsworth. With 
the transfer of the Southern Pacific railroad shops from Wadsworth 
to Sparks in 1905 the principal part of the population moved with 
them, leaving St. James’ without a congregation. The first baptism 
in Wadsworth was in 1892, the last October 16, 1922. The last con- 
firmation took place in 1914. The church building at Wadsworth 
appears to have been a union institution, with no one in legal posses- 
sion. The bishop deserted it and followed the people to the new 
town of Sparks, where were built a church, too large and not well 
planned for good usage, a parish hall, and a vicarage, the last a me- 
morial to the Rev. Thomas L. Bellam, the venerable and beloved 
pastor. The work here has never been very fruitful, lacking, as it 
seems now, definite and continuous church teaching with prayer Book 
practice. 
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St. Mary-the-Virgin, Winnemucca. The Winnemucca mission was 
begun by Fr. Bellam, and the church was built by Archdeacon Hazlett 
in 1906. Later on an imprudent venture was made by the building 
of a swimming pool, the ruins of which serve only to make the people 
wish they now had the money to use in needed repairs and improve- 
ments. The congregation has been too intermittently ministered to 
to have gathered strength. Now, however, under continuing pas- 
toral care of Fr. DeMaré, the hope of growth and strength brightens. 
The mission serves the whole of 2 counties, an area of 13,000 square 
miles. 

Christ Church, Las Vegas,—before division of the county the 
second church by the same name in the county. Las Vegas is an in- 
creasingly important centre, being the point of departure for the justly 
famed Boulder Dam and Boulder City. Service began in the old 
schoolhouse in October, 1907, by the Rev. Harry G. Gray. In 1908 after 
the coming of Bishop Robinson the vicar led in building the present 
church and vicarage (now used as a parish hall). The church built 
of concrete blocks, being too heavy for the foundation, needs constant 
repair. Las Vegas might have been expected to show greater strength 
seeing it has had only 8 vicars in the 29 years of its existence, but it has 
always been an open town, and today has a name among visitors not 
to be envied. But it is not without hope that the Church holds on. 
In 1933 with the aid of the diocese of Quincy and the gift of a site by 
Dr. and Mrs. Roy W. Martin, under the pastorate of the Rev. A. S. 
Kean, a new vicarage of Spanish architecture, was built, thus releasing 
the old vicarage for the use of a parish hall. 

Trinity Church, Fallon. The opening up of the Newlands irri- 
gation project resulted in the establishment of the town of Fallon, 66 
miles southeast of Reno. In 1907 a church was built and later a 
vicarage and hall for parish use. This is one of the most important 
points in the district and should have full-time pastoral care. The 
reason for its slow development has been due to frequent pastoral 
change and subsequent vacancies. This seems to be a place where 
the people await only leadership. Its importance would justify the ap- 
pointment of a full-time priest. 

St. Philip’s-in-the-Desert, Hawthorne. This town was for sixty 
years without a church. It is a county seat and at one period had 
several thousand population and a railroad. Due to a closing of the 
mines nearby, it is much reduced now. However it is important as 
being contiguous to the Naval Depot. In 1884 the people asked Bishop 
Whitaker for the church. In 1894 it made a similar request of Bishop 
Leonard, but except for an occasional service and a Sunday school 
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when anyone could be found to conduct it nothing was done until 
1930. A gift of a site and a small public donation encouraged the bishop 
and Archdeacon Lawrence to persevere in establishing a mission. In 
1930 on Easter night, the bishop, assisted by the archdeacon and the 
choir from Tonopah, opened and dedicated the building. A little later 
Miss Charlotte Brown was appointed and did splendid service. Deaconess 
Todd was placed in temporary charge under the archdeacon. The first 
time the bell was rung for service the fire brigade came out. St. Philip’s 
is a type of mission building suitable to modern needs and withal 
economical and convenient, combining as it does both chapel, hall and 
dwelling. About $6,000, the gift of a “special” from Southern Ohio 
of $5,000, and of $1,000 from Mrs. E. L. French of Plainsfield, N. J., 
have been spent to date resulting in a very adequate mission plant. In a 
place where the people protested in 1929 that they had got along for 
60 years without a church and that now they did not need one, with- 
in a week after the opening, every service of the Prayer Book has 
been held except those of churching and ordination! The Woman’s 
Altar Guild of Southern Ohio gave the silver communion set, and 
Miss E. G. Gnagey of Albany the altar cross in memory of her parents. 

All Saints’, Dayton. Service was held here as early as 1862 in 
the courthouse and a mission organized under the name of The Ascen- 
sion. No record however exists of any church building, until Bishop 
Hunting hoved the frame church from Gold Hill and renamed it under 
its present title. At present it is served by the priest at Carson City. 

St. Peter's, Mina. The Rev. Dr. Unsworth of Reno held service 
here in 1906. The town was becoming important by virtue of a mining 
boom in that part of the state. After becoming the terminus of the 
Southern Pacific and the Tonopah and Goldfield Railroads its im- 
portance greatly increased. Archdeacon Hazlett was placed in charge 
and under his supervision the chapel was built, costing some $1,500 
of which the bishop provided $1,200. It is the only portable chapel 
in the district; and due to its slender character is neither suited to 
withstand the severe cold nor to protect from the intense summer 
heat. The town has of late years gone down, and the hope of church 
growth is not encouraging. People, however, are there and should 
have pastoral care. At present it is attached to Hawthorne, and is 
the only church building in the place. This is a place where a former 
bishop allowed some non-church woman to hold a union Sunday school— 
a dubious arrangement, which has now come under Presbyterian in- 
fluence. The net result seems altogether negative. 

St. Francis’, Lovelock, was formerly the Church of the Nativity 
in Golconda. When Golconda began to decline, leaving only the 
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Basque people there, Bishop Hunting moved the building to Love- 
lock. For several years it was neglected and in 1929 was discovered 
surrounded by drifted sand. Realizing that only a resident worker 
could save the situation the bishop borrowed enough money to reno- 
vate the building and add on living quarters, and later appointed 
Deaconess Margaret to work under the visiting priest. The venture 
has proved a wise one and the field has become promising. The bell 
was formerly on the church at Tuscarora. 

The Good Shepherd, Beatty. The existence of this desert chapel 
is due wholly to the devotion of Judge and Mrs. Wm. Gray. Feeling 
the need of the Church they purchased a concrete block building in 
the defunct town of Rhyolite, took it down and hauled it over the 
pass to Beatty. There with the assistance of Bishop Hunting and 
local people re-erected it on property they had already appropriated 
for the purpose. Service began March 22nd, 1916. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary of New York and Pennsylvania made gifts toward the cost. 
A monthly visit is the best we are able to do at the present, and that 
always on a weekday. Ours is the only chapel here. Mrs. Gray, now 
in Paradise, lived to see the building finished and the work estab- 
lished. 

St. Barnabas’, Wells. Intermittent services had been held here 
for years, but not till 1933 was any effort made to establish a church 
centre. With the aid of the American Church Building Fund and 
under the supervision of the Rev. F. C. Taylor of Elko, in whose 
care the mission was placed, a combination chapel, hall and residence 
was built at a cost of $2,000. A deaconess was placed in charge 
under the vicar of Elko, which has resulted in reopening the mountain 
chapel of St. Luke in Clover Valley; the acquiring of a disused school 
for a chapel in Ruby Valley; the purchase of a building at Contact, 
which was dedicated under the name of St. Agnes’, in honor of a gift 
received from Miss Emma Morris, a churchwoman of St. Agnes’ 
Chapel, New York City, toward its purchase; and the revival of the 
work at Montello. 

And Twenty Others. The records speak of other places which 
once had the promise of permanency; but the fall in price of precious 
metals and the lure of newer and richer camps drew the people away 
as “pay dirt” became more rare. The town of Verdi, however, dif- 
fered in that its industry was lumber. For a good many years Dr. 
Unsworth of Reno maintained services there and between 1902 and 
1913 baptized 68 persons. He built a chapel, which was destroyed 
in the fire that consumed the town. In 1913, Bishop Moreland, then 
in charge of western Nevada, confirmed 18 persons. Because after 
the fire the town did not rebuild, the work was abandoned. 
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Aurora, one of the early camps on the California border high 
in the mountains was visited at least once by Bishop Talbot in 1863. 
The bishop found 2,500 people there, a parish was planned and a 
salary of $100 per month offered to “a man of some ability, and a good 
deal of common sense”. Bishop Hunting held services there in 1915. 
Of this visit he wrote: “Night broken up by fire. Car so hot I had 
to use the little water I had to cool off the glass.” 

Treasure City, near Hamilton, was a busy place in 1869, had 
service, but soon went down. 

Eberhardt in 1872 had “Trinity Chapel, neat and built of wood”. 
This has long since gone. 

Wonder, in White Pine County, and Clifton, in Lander County 
once had bustling populations. Of the latter Bishop Talbot wrote in 
1863 “two miles of houses, lumber $400 a thousand, and mechanics 
$9.00 a day.: 

Delamar, in Lincoln County had once an active congregation 
and a resident priest. The foundation of the church alone remains to 
tell the story. For years death has reigned in the old camp, but a 
recent revival may warrant a renewal of the work. 

Mill City, still stands a small place, and aside from an occasional 
service nothing is done there. Franklin, Galena, Genoa, Como, Golconda, 
Thompson, Mason, Rawhide, Shermantown, Ophir, Franktown, Washe 
City, Fernley all appear in the records as having been important enough 
to purchase lots and have chapels planned for them, but most have dis- 
appeared. 

Tuscarora, Elko Co., from which the bell at Lovelock came, has 
only a few souls left, where once it had thousands and great activity. 
The old decaying chapel is beyond repair. It was here that Bishop 
Talbot is reported to have held his first service in Nevada. 

Empire in 1866 was a regular point of visitation, Bishop Whitaker 
going there frequently. In that year he records several baptisms. 

Searchlight, our most southern station is up and down, but manages 
to hold together and maintain a good public school. The priest at 
Boulder City visits there once a month. Service was first held January 
23, 1917. 

Goodsprings, in the Las Vegas field, has a chapel, in poor con- 
dition now, maintains a good Sunday School and receives a monthly 
service. The first ministrations there were in February, 1916. The 
Spirit of Missions of July, 1921, reports the bishop buying a saloon 
building, which he moved to Goodsprings and fitted it up for a chapel. 

St. Christopher's, Boulder City, was made necessary by the build- 
ing of Boulder Dam. The first service of any description held here 
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was conducted in a little schoolhouse by the Rev. A. S. Kean in the 
fall of 1930. Later, and until the church was erected, service was 
held in various places. In 1932 the bishop received an undesignated 
legacy of $5,000 with which the building was begun. Aided by local 
gifts of money and labor one of the best buildings in the district was 
the result. The importance of the place warrants our maintaining 
a resident priest and a regular weekly schedule of ministrations. The 
town has an important future. 

St. Alban’s, Yerington, our latest extension, and this into a rural 
agricultural community. Already the venture has justified the initial 
outlay. The deaconess in residence has branched out into the valleys 
and proved what can be done when the fit person undertakes it. The 
combination building was erected in 1934 at a cost of $3,500. Priestly 
ministrations are given by the vicar of Fallon twice a month. The 
altar and font were the gift of Mrs. R. J. Manly in memory of her 
husband. And the beautiful sterling communion set was the gift of 
Mrs. Wm. Edgar McCord of North Carolina in memory of her hus- 
band, who had used them in the army in France. Mrs. L. F. Mon- 
teagle’s gift of “$1,000 to the Bishop of Nevada for his cathedral” 
was invested by permission in the erection of this chapel. 


INDIAN Work. 


St. Mary-the-Virgin, Nixon—Pyramid Lake Reservation. The 
Spirit of Missions for 1898 on page 95 gives a picture of the first Nixon 
Indian Mission. Miss Marian Taylor had been sent there as early 
as 1895 by Bishop Leonard. At first she used a small house loaned 
by the government. The Friday mothers’ meeting which she started 
has continued till now. She reported that when she first attempted 
to teach them the Lord’s prayer they all laughed at her. In 1912 
the mission burned. This was later rebuilt of concrete blocks. In 
1917 the clergy and mission house was built as a memorial to the memory 
of Bishop Spalding who had for a time had charge of that part of 
the state. In 1932 the present St. Joseph’s Hall was built by an 
undesignated legacy. And at the same time the buildings were all 
equipped with electricity and the house and hall with furnaces. 

The weakness of this piece of our work is due to the neglect of 
sacramental teaching and ministration. Until 1932, except for one 
year, the work has been left to women workers. For weal or woe 
women are not priests and so can render only a limited ministry. While 
no Indian mission should be without a woman worker, none should be 
without the oversight and direction of a priest. That deficiency has 
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now been remedied, and the difficult task of restoring the many who 
have been confirmed lies ahead. Our hope is with the young, and for 
the most part the children are quite amenable and responsive. 

St. Matthew's, Moapa, a small reservation in the south, 500 miles 
from our next piece of Indian work, was undertaken in 1917. A com- 
bination mission house was built and eventually, in 1931, made habitable 
and comfortable. A deaconess has always been in charge of it with 
a monthly visit by the priest from Las Vegas. The allocating of 
spheres of work by some professingly non-partisan group sometimes 
results in such an arrangement as Moapa. If denominational spheres 
are to be defined they should be compact and contiguous. 

St. Anne’s, Fort McDermitt in Humboldt County, near the Oregon 
border, is another small reservation for which nothing had ever been 
done up to 1932. In that year the government gave us the use of 
an unoccupied house in which to begin work. Repaired and fur- 
nished for dwelling and chapel, Miss Alice Wright, for three previous 
years at Nixon and prior to that 14 years at Nenana, Alaska, was sent 
to open up the field. Patiently and wisely plodding along the road 
of instruction and helpful service to the people in need, she is begin- 
ning to see a little harvest. Here there has been no pauperizing by 
enticing people by gifts and gratuities. The need is a combination 
mission building. $2,500 would cover the cost, if the government 
grants us a site, as it doubtless would. 

At Lovelock, Battle Mountain, Wells, and Las Vegas the small 
groups of Pahutes are ministered to by the local white workers— 
the only way possible to minister to them at all. 


SCHOOLS. 


The Bishop Whitaker School. Before high schools came into exist- 
ence in our western field and before traversible roads were built the 
need for private schools for secondary education was very great. 
Most missionary bishops opened such schools. Bishop Whitaker did 
this in Reno for Nevada. He knew the state and its needs as no other 
did. In 1875 Miss K. L. Wolfe of New York gave the bishop $10,000 
for this purpose, Miss Grosvenor of New York $1,000, a friend in 
Nevada $2,500 and Reno citizens $5,000. The Central Pacific Railroad 
gave the site; and the bishop borrowed the other necessary $10,000, 
for which he paid 18% interest! The school was built of wood, 3 
stories high, and 40 by 88 ground measure. The cost was $28,000. 
It accommodated 45 boarders and 5 teachers. It was opened on 
October 12, 1877, with 36 boarders and 20 day pupils, with Miss 
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Kate A. Hill of Vassar as principal. The boarding pupil’s costs were 
$300.00 a year and day pupil’s $40.00. The school was steam-heated 
and even at that early day had running water and electric lights. For 
ten years Bishop Whitaker .nursed it, managed it, and carried it 
on to success. Writes Davis, “There never was a tenderer father”. 
In 1879 the Bishop wrote, “The School is a permanent institution”. 
How little he knew! In 1886 he left for Pennsylvania, and Nevada was 
turned over to Utah which already had a girls’ school to care for. In 
1889 Miss Sarah Burr gave $10,000 for education of females in Nevada, 
but in spite of this in 1892 Bishop Leonard wrote, “About the school 
I feel unusually depressed”. In 1893 he was appealing for $1,500 to 
keep the doors open. Hard times had come. Yet, of the 12 girls 
who took state examinations that year the only one to receive a first 
class certificate was a Whitaker girl. The opening of high schools 
in the larger centres and the fact of the bishop having two schools 
on his hands, (of which Reno 500 miles from where he lived), led 
him in 1897 to close its doors and eventually to sell the property. 
Writes Davis in his history of Nevada: “Much good has been done in 
the state by other institutions, but none have done better or more 
lasting work than Bishop Whitaker School for Girls”. With in- 
creasing population and a widespread desire for education the Whitaker 
School for Girls is needed today. But it is too late! 

Galilee—Summer School. In 1918 Bishop Hunting opened a sum- 
mer conference for the clergy meeting at Lakeside in California on 
Lake Tahoe. In 1919 Mrs. Kate S. Hill seeing what the bishop 
was endeavoring to do gave the district four acres of wooded land 
for a school site. In 1920 the bishop began to build, and with volun- 
teer labor put up a cottage and garage and opened an outdoor chapel, 
where, during July and August he held summer service. His helpers 
were of a sort as the following shows: One priest was quite sure 
the saw needed setting because it would not as he said “Follow the 
pencil mark”. Before the school got on its feet in its new location 
the bishop died, and this suspended the operation till a new bishop 
came five years later. The Lake Tahoe Summer School is now well 
known. New buildings have been erected, many conveniences added 
and the school has grown to the extent of requiring reorganization. 
Age restrictions have now been set. And added to the school are the 
boys and girls camp; and for the past two years a provincial youth 
conference. To finance these activities some of the income from 
the Whitaker-Burr School fund is used, and so in a way the pur- 
pose of the Whitaker School is carried on. It is planned that the next 
development shall be as a centre for retreats—both for clergy and lay 
folk. 
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Vacation Church Schools. To implement what is done on Sunday 
the district began eight years ago, to hold short period schools during 
the summer holidays for religious training. This enterprise has now 
become statewide. Every member of the staff understands that one 
of his duties is to conduct such a school some time during the summer. 
The number of schools held each year is about 25 and the largest 
number of pupils so far reported is about 1,000. Beyond doubt here 
lies an unused missionary opportunity of great potentiality. 

The Scattered Flock. With the coming of an interested member 
to our staff in the person of Miss Charlotte L. Brown, the district 
began five years ago to conduct a church school by mail. The under- 
taking is proving a blessed service to many in isolated places and on 
lonely ranches, and in due time, if the staff faint not in well-doing, 
it will bring forth abundant fruit to the glory of God and the enrich- 
ment of the Church. Miss Brown who inaugurated and carried it on 
so effectively has been obliged to retire. Deaconess Ramsay who suc- 
ceeded her has entered on her work with rare enthusiasm and under- 
standing. 

The needs of Nevada are (1) an adequate staff of priests and 
deaconesses adapted to the conditions under which they must live— 
well disciplined—with a large talent of appreciation and sympathy— 
and with an unwavering spirit of loyalty to the task as the Church 
defines it; some business sense and a bent for handicraft; a willing- 
ness to put themselves at the service of the whole or any part of the 
district when necessity requires; (2) An increased travel fund; (3) 
A fund to enable each one to go to a lower altitude for a short period 
each year; (4) Six new automobiles, (5) and last and most important 
six new well trained deaconesses to enable the Church to minister in 
as many places where no religious work is being done. 


PresENT StaFF, 1937. 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas Jenkins, Bishop of Nevada. 

The Rev. Harold R. Baker, in charge of the Tonopah field. 

The Rev. B. L. DeMaré, in charge of the Winnemucca field. 

The Rev. J. F. Hogben, in charge of the Pyramid Lake Indian 
Reservation. 

The Rev. A. S. Kean, in charge of the Carson City field. 

The Rev. John T. Knight, in charge of the Pioche field. 

The Rev. John F. Moore, in charge of the Fallon field. 

The Rev. A. L. Schrock, rector of Trinity Parish, Reno. 


The Rev. J. H. Terry, in charge of the Boulder City-Las Vegas 
fleld. 
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The Rev. H. B. Thomas, Student Chaplain, St. Stephen’s House, 
Reno. 
Miss Alice Wright, U. T. O., Ft. McDermitt, Indian Reservation. 

Miss Ruth Jenkins, Bishop’s Secretary. 

Deaconess Margaret Booz, U. T. O., Yerington. 

Deaconess Agnes R. Bradley, R. N., Nixon. 

Deaconess Isabel Ormerod, U. T. O., Moapa. 

Deaconess Lydia A. Ramsay, U. T. O., Battle Mt., and in charge 
of Church School by mail. 

Deaconess Eleanore I. Sime, U. T. O., Wells. 


Deaconess Edith Smith, U. T. O., Lovelock. ‘T 
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HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN KANSAS 
By William H. Haupt 
II. 


HE election of Bishop Vail having been confirmed by the bishops 
and standing committees of the Church he was consecrated in 
his parish church in Muscatine, Iowa, December 15, 1864. On 

Monday, January 2, 1865, he started for Kansas, reaching the home 
of the Rev. Hiram Stone at Fort Leavenworth on the afternoon of 
Friday, January 6th. On the morning of Sunday, January 8th, he 
performed his first official act in the diocese, confirming a class of four 
in the Church of St. Paul in the city of Leavenworth. As we have 
seen the first organized parish in the Territory was at the Fort and 
was called the “Church of the Centurion.” The Rev. David Clarkson 
attempted to organize a parish at Pawnee City which had been started 
by a few speculators as the first capital of the Territory, but which was 
not accepted by the legislature when it met, and only an old stone 
ruin marks its location. So this parish first visited by the bishop 
of Kansas was the oldest organized parish existing in the diocese. 
Under the Rev. Hiram Stone it had been organized as St. Paul's 
Church, and when he resigned it had 43 communicants. It was first 
designed to build a church on the north side of the city and the founda- 
tions were prepared. But the plans were changed and a small wooden 
church was erected, on the south side, which was consecrated by 
Bishop Kemper November 7th, 1858. This was the first church con- 
secrated in the territory and diocese of Kansas. The location proved 
unfortunate for the growth of the parish, and in October, 1859, Mr. Stone 
resigned and accepted the chaplaincy at Fort Leavenworth. From that 
time till 1863 the rectorship remained unsupplied, and during all this 
time services were continued, with more or less regularity through 
the generous labors of Mr. Stone. In March, 1863, the parish was 
reorganized as the Church of St. Paul, and the Rev. John H. Egar be- 
came its rector. Through his efforts a new and large church of Gothic 
design, was commenced on the north side of the city, and though 
not complete, the bishop here held his first confirmation in the diocese 


and the sixth annual convention, being the first over which he pre- 
sided. 
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“On Thursday, January 12th, I went by stage to Wyan- 
dotte, where I conferred with the Rev. R. S. Nash, then rector 
of St. Paul’s in that city, in reference to the conditions and 
needs of our Church there, and was entertained at the home 
of Mr. E. M. Bartholow, senior warden, then a resident of 
Kansas City * * *. The first parish in this neighborhood was 
organized at Quindaro, the town next above Wyandotte on the 
Missouri. The Rev. Octavius Perinchief came to Quindaro as a 
missionary about the first of August, 1857, and organized St. 
Paul’s Church in that town, becoming its first and only rector, 
in March, 1858. He left the town and Territory about the 
first of June following on account of ill-health. Sunday, Janu- 
ary 15th, the bishop spent in Trinity parish, Lawrence, and on 
Monday, Judge Geo. W. Smith drove him to Topeka, where 
he was entertained in the home of F. W. Giles, Esq., who for 
many years we find associated with the ladies’ seminary and 
Grace Church. 

“On our way we passed through Tecumseh. In this 
place a parish by the name of St. John’s Church was organized 
in 1857 by the Rev. Chas. M. Callaway, who officiated as 
rector for a few months, occasionally officiating at Lecompton, 
the adjoining town. In this last named place—which was at 
one time the capital of the Territory—a parish by the name 
of St. Luke’s Church was organized a little later in the same 
year by the Rev. J. W. Ellis, who became the rector. Both 
of these parishes had a very short existence of only two or 
three years.” 


The Rev. N. C. Preston who had resigned and removed to Man- 
hattan to accept the position of professor of mathematics and English 
literature in the Kansas State Agricultural College, continued to give 
his services during the summer asking no other reward than the ap- 
proval of his conscience * * * his support during the whole period 
of his residence at Topeka was almost entirely derived from his labors 
at the seminary; and on his retirement from the rectorship, in view 
of the depressed condition of business from the drought and from 
the war, and of the efforts of the people in building their church, 
he * * * generously remitted all arrears of salary amounting to nearly 
one thousand dollars. 

The church being unfinished, the bishop met this discouraged 
flock at a reception at the house of Mr. Giles. At the close of the 
evening, he made an address on a portion of the third chapter of Second 
Thessalonians, after which they said the Litany and other prayers 
and sang. Later the bishop arranged for the Rev. Mr. Oliver of Law- 
rence to give occasional services until June 1. The Rev. John N. Lee 
of Cambridge, Ind., accepted the rectorship of Grace Church and be- 
came principal of the Female Seminary. 
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On Wednesday, the 18th of January, the bishop took the stage 
for the fifty-six mile drive to Leavenworth, preaching again in the 
Church of St. Paul on Thursday and expecting to fill an appointment 
at Trinity Church, Atchison on Sunday; but a telegram informed 
him of the serious illness of a son, and he hastened to his old home, 
preaching on the way at St. James Church, Chicago. After the 
funeral of this son, the bishop remained in the East to secure an en- 
dowment for the episcopate, as no provision had been made by the 
diocese for his support. “About the time of my consecration, the 
two general missionary societies of our Church, The American Church 
Missionary Society, and the Domestic Committee of the Board of 
Missions, made liberal and co-operative appropriations by which the 
present support of the bishop is in considerable part provided for.” 

The bishop proceeds in his journal to give the names of the 
churches visited and contributing to this endowment fund. In this pro- 
tracted tour among the churches, he says he was most considerately 
received, and thanks them for their hospitalities, and liberal and cheer- 
ful benefactions. 

Thursday, July 13th, finds him back in Kansas at. Atchison, 
beginning his second visitation of the diocese. This is the first record 
the bishop makes of visit to Atchison. On Sunday, the 16th, he offi- 
ciated in Price’s Hall. On the 15th of September, 1864, Bishop Lee 
had laid the cornerstone of a church on the south side, which con- 
tained many valuable relics, but this had been robbed and nothing 
further had been done toward the building. The Rev. J. E. Ryan 
resigned this same day and went to Iowa. During this convention 
year this parish remained without a rector. 

The Rev. J. H. Egar being in the East collecting funds for the 
Church of St. Paul, Leavenworth, the bishop officiated here Sunday, 
the 24th. The bishop attended the State teachers’ convention at Atchi- 
son the following Thursday and Friday and became a member, taking 
part in the debates and making a special address by request. 

The Rev. W. H. D. Hatton of Pennsylvania took charge of 
St. Paul’s Church, Wyandotte, June Ist. On the 30th of July the 
bishop visited the parish and confirmed one person. 

Grace Church, Topeka, had in the meantime taken on new life, 
and on Sunday, August 5th, the bishop confirmed 21. It was an- 
nounced at this service that a debt of $600 was paid off. The diocesan 
school for girls which had not been in operation since the resignation 
of Mr. Preston was reopened in September. The rooms were also 
made ready for boarding pupils from other parts of the States. The 
bishop also took in hand the improving of the fine square of twenty 
acres given the seminary at the laying out of the city. 
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On Thursday the bishop went by stage for his first visit to Man- 
hattan nearly sixty miles west of Topeka. Bishop Kemper had visited 
this place and other points in central Kansas in 1859. The walls of 
the church begun about this time were completed with roof and tower 
in 1860, but the drought, the war, and the consequent prostration 
of business and the absence of some of the congregation in the army, 
compelled a suspension of the work. With the return of the rector 
the work was again taken up and the effort made to complete the 
church. But the Rev. N. O. Preston did not live to enjoy its open- 
ing. 

After several services, baptizing one and confirming three, he with 
the rector visited all the Church families. Then riding ponies be- 
cause of the heavy roads and swollen streams, they conducted services 
in the Congregational church at Wabaunsee, fourteen miles south- 
east of Manhattan, where six years before the Rev. N. O. Preston 
had organized a parish by the name of Trinity Church. Only one 
of the original members remained in the town. This lady with a new 
family from Christ Church, Stratford, Conn., were enrolled as com- 
municants at Manhattan. 

The Rev. Charles Reynolds came over from Fort Riley and took 
the bishop to the Fort. The bishop here in his journal records that 
Mr. Reynolds had not only ministered as the pioneer clergyman at 
Lawrence and Prairie City, but also at Blanton’s Bridge, Clinton, 
Mineola, Peoria, Blue Mount, Olathe, Shawneetown, Gardner, Osa- 
watomie, Garnett, Emporia, Burlington, Leroy, Iola and Fort Scott. 

The chapel at Fort Riley, which the bishop tells us was the finest 
in any of our garrisons, was built through the efforts of the Rev. 
David Clarkson just before the war, by subscriptions of the officers 
and other residents. The walls were completed and waited to be roofed, 
when the military authorities took it and covered it for a depot of ord- 
nance supplies. Later it was returned to the purpose for which it was 
built, but at this time the bishop held services in the barracks, Sunday, 
August 21st, and Tuesday night in the hospital at Junction City. 

The bishop tells us that the first sermon ever preached at Junction 
City by a minister of any denomination was by the Rev. N. O. Preston. 
The first regular services held here were by the Rev. David Clarkson, 
who in addition to his duties as chaplain at Fort Riley also supplied 
occasional services at this place till a missionary was appointed. 

On September 21st, 1859, the Rev. Geo. D. Henderson engaged 
in the work here as the missionary of our Church. An eligible lot, 
containing nearly an acre of ground, was then secured, and a stone 
church was commenced, the walls were completed but the building 
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was imperfectly roofed. And so the church remained through the 
war, like the churches at Manhattan, Topeka, Fort Riley and Fort 
Scott, unfinished and unoccupied. After visiting all the people and 
preaching in the hall the bishop went to Council Grove accompanied 
by the quartermaster, J. G. Quinn. This place had then 200 inhabi- 
tants besides soldiers and government teamsters. The bishop found two 
Church families and baptized one of their children. Friday afternoon 
Lieut. Quinn arranged conveyance for the bishop to go to Emporia 
where he found the Rev. Wm. H. Hickcox, missionary at Burlington 
and parts adjacent, and that night he preached in the Methodist church. 
He found there twenty-five who would welcome the services of the 
Church. 

Burlington, then a village of about 200, was next visited. Sunday, 
August 27th, services were held in the lower story of a stone school- 
house just enclosed: in the morning preaching and administering the 
holy communion, and at night he preached again and confirmed three, 
two being the rector’s children. On Tuesday they conducted services 
in the Methodist Church at Leroy, where one devout Church family 
was found. At midnight they returned to Burlington, and Wednesday 
met some candidates for confirmation and that night two adults were 
baptized and six persons confirmed, making nine at this first visita- 
tion. 

On Thursday accompanied by Mr. Hickcox who had secured 
a conveyance, they started for Fort Scott. That night was spent with 
a Church family, the only one, at Humbolt. The next day they drove 
the forty-five miles to Ft. Scott. “Lots for a church and parsonage 
were secured here, and a parish organized by the name of St. Andrew’s 
Church by the Rev. Mr. Reynolds in 1859. At this place also during 
his residence here most recently, on detailed service as regimental 
chaplain, in 1863-64, a stone church, of well arranged Gothic propor- 
tions and of large capacity, was built by the people almost entirely 
at their own expense. This work was accomplished by the ladies of 
the parish one of whom in particular, deserves especial thanks for her 
energy and perseverance. In the emergencies of the late war the 
Government has used it, as in the case of the chapel at Fort Riley * * * .” 
On Saturday evening a reception at the home of Major Haynes afforded 
the bishop the opportunity of meeting the people. On Sunday, Sept. 
3rd, Mr. Hickcox reading the service, the bishop preached to a large 
congregation in the city hall. In the afternoon he visited and ad- 
dressed a meeting of the freedmen. After baptizing three children he 
started north visiting Mound City, Twin Springs and Paola. At 
Osowatonie a parish had been organized by the Rev. J. H. Drum- 
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mond, and named the Church of the Covenant, which was represented 
in the primary convention, by J. B. Schofield and H. B. Smith. A 
few persons still desired the services of the Church, and the bishop 
hoped to find an efficient missionary to man the district. The bishop 
paid a visit to the Rev. J. H. Drummond who resided on his farm at 
Spring Hill. 

At Prairie City the bishop visited the people and inspected the 
property which had once been Heber Institute, a school for boys. There 
was a petition signed by forty persons requesting the re-establishment 
of services, expressing the intention of buying the building from the 
diocese and using one story for a school and the other for a church. 
When this matter came before the next convention, the action of a 
former convention to sell this property and use the funds for the erec- 
tion of a church at Burlington was rescinded and a committee appointed 
to sell this and any other abandoned property and pay the proceeds 
over to the trustee of the Episcopal seminary at Topeka. The bishop 
in his next annual address asked that this property be not sold, and 
the convention withdrew it from the hands of the committee. In 
1869 a committee was appointed to dispose of this property and the 
name of the parish was removed from the roll of parishes. We find 
in the journal of 1873 among the receipts for the College of the Sisters 
of Bethany the sum of $579, credited to the proceeds of the sale of 
this property, and thus ends the story of a once promising institution. 

Returning to the bishop’s account of his visitations in 1865; we find 
him at Olathe where he finds another parish represented in the pri- 
mary convention extinct. Bishop Kemper who visited this parish 
was still affectionately remembered by the faithful few. Several of 
these standing high in the community desired the re-establishment 
of the Church. In all south-east Kansas there was but one active 
clergyman, the Rev. Wm. H. Hickcox, but before the close of the 
year following the Rev. J. M. Kendrick was stationed at Fort Scott 
who proved to be a great missionary. South and west of Burlington 
there was not a man, Junction City was the most western post and 
it had the services of the chaplain of Fort Riley who also pushed 
out as the settlement increased, but to the north and west of this 
there was no clergyman. Nor was there any in northeast Kansas 
except at Topeka, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Fort Leavenworth and 
Atchison. 

The bishop visited Elwood and Troy which by reason of the war 
had so changed in population that only a few of our church people 
remained. The parish at Elwood, says the bishop, was organized 
by the Rev. R. S. Nash in 1857 and a church costing $1,500 was im- 
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mediately built only $200 being contributed abroad. The last member 
of this parish having removed to St. Joseph in August, 1865, the 
people of the community took possession of the church, tore it down 
and removed it to another locality and built a schoolhouse. 

The annual convention of 1865 noted the discontinuance of the 
parishes at Elwood, Lecompton, Olathe, Osawatomie, Paola, Quindaro, 
Tecumseh and Wabaunsee. 

Three new clergy appear on the roll, the Rev. John Newton 
Lee, rector of Grace Church and principal of the Female Seminary, 
Topeka; the Rev. R. W. Oliver, rector of Trinity Church, Lawrence ; 
and the Rev. Wm. H. D. Hatton, rector-elect of St. Paul’s Church, 
Wyandotte. The Rev. R. S. Nash had removed to Alton, Illinois. 
Trinity Church, Atchison, was without a rector this year having de- 
termined to secure the bishop as rector. He had officiated three times, 
and the last being the confirmation of seven persons Sept. 14. There 
were now 26 communicants and a small Sunday school but no church 
building except a small rectory. 

St. Paul’s Church, Leavenworth, continued to grow under the 
care of the Rev. John H. Egar, reporting 62 families and 40 com- 
municants, contributions of $1,400.45. 

St. Andrew’s, Burlington, under the Rev. Wm. H. Hickcox in- 


creased to 21 communicants, total contributions, including $62 to the 
missionary, were $100.95. The character of the man is shown by 
these words from his report: “Although the past year has been 
one of peculiar trial for the missionary of the Neosho Valley, yet we 
rejoice in the gracious fulfilment of the Master’s promise, upon which 
all success in the upbuilding of the Lord’s kingdom depends, ‘Lo, I 


am with you always. 
Leroy. 

St. Paul’s Church, Wyandotte also shows an increase, communi- 
cants 25, Sunday school 115, with 11 teachers. The property owned by 
the parish free from debt, a frame church seating 250 and a two 
story frame rectory and the lots on which they stand. This growth 
was due to the building of the Union Pacific R. R. but with the re- 
moval of the shops to Lawrence the parish lost so heavily that the 
rector resigned. 

Grace Church, Topeka, reported an increase of 23 making 42 
communicants on the rolls, the debt of $600 on the church was paid, 
and $132 raised for other purposes not including rector’s support. 

Trinity Church, Lawrence, contributed this year 250 toward the 
support of its rector, balance on the rectory $275.85 and other pur- 
poses amounting to $749.56. There were added 11 communicants, mak- 
ing 22 now enrolled. 


He conducted services also at Emporia and 
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St. Paul’s Church, Manhattan, took a new start in life with the 
return of the Rev. N. O. Preston. It had 17 communicants. $1,000 
was raised toward the completion of the church. 

This convention was held in St. Paul’s Church, Leavenworth, 
September 13, 14 and 15. After the adjournment the bishop remained 
to prepare the journal for the press until Friday, the 24th, when he 
went to Atchison, visited among the people and attended a business 
meeting at which he accepted the rectorship of this church. Wednes- 
day evening he solemnized the marriage of two sisters, one of whom 
was married to J. J. Ingalls, afterwards U. S. Senator from Kansas. 

On October 1 the bishop was in the East and at Pittsburg at- 
tending the sessions of the General Board of Missions and the Ameri- 
can Church Mission Society and the Evangelical Knowledge Society. 
After which the General Convention held its sessions. The bishop 
was one of the six bishops who felt compelled to make a public state- 
ment expressive of their opposition to the omission on the part of 
the General Convention in not returning public thanks to God for “The 
establishment of lawful government of the land in the restoration of 
national union, and the extinction of involuntary servitude.” “The 
highest and dominant motive of the majority was undoubtedly the de- 
sire to avoid saying or doing anything that might be disagreeable to 
returning brethren.” He laid the rapid rise of ritualism as a punish- 
ment upon the Church for her omission to render public thanks for 
what she had publicly prayed. 

After the adjournment of the convention and until the first of 
February the bishop spent in the East raising funds for the support 
of the episcopate in the diocese. “Of the amount actually collected for 
this purpose, New York contributed $8,073.93 ; Pennsylvania, $4,841.15; 
Massachusetts, $4,608.70; Rhode Island, $2,283.04; Chicago, $903.13; 
New Jersey, $368, and Connecticut, $101 ; making a total of $21,177.13. 
Of this amount the sum of $20,000 has been set apart as a permanent 
interest bearing fund, the increase of which is to go toward the sup- 
port of the bishop; $750 has been set apart to purchase a lot for an 
episcopal residence; $223.30 was expended in traveling and printing, 
etc., and the balance of $204.65 is transferred to the account of the 
episcopal residence, for which with this balance and in addition to the 
lots referred to some $1,500 are already raised and which, I trust 
will one day be built for the benefit of the diocese.” ~ 

From the fourth of February the bishop took the visitations of 
the diocese of Pennsylvania for Bishop W. Bacon Stevens, who was 
suddenly stricken ill. This kept him out of his own diocese till June 
10th when he took services at Atchison and began the visitations of 
the diocese of Kansas. 
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In the meanwhile the bishop secured the services of the Rev. 
John Bakewell, a young unmarried priest, as his assistant at Atchison. 
He lived in the bishop’s house and as a part of his reward for faithful 
efficient services he secured the hand of the bishop’s daughter. 


IX. 


The seventh annual convention was held in Trinity Church, Law- 
rence, September 12, 1866. After the usual services the bishop took 
the chair and called the convention to order. The clergy in canonical 
residence were: 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Vail, D. D., bishop of the Diocese. 

The Rev. Hiram Stone, chaplain, Fort Leavenworth. 

The Rev. Wm. H. Hickcox, rector St. Andrew’s, Burlington. 

The Rev. Charles Reynolds, post chaplain, Fort Riley. 

The Rev. Geo. D. Henderson, chaplain, U. S. Navy. 

The Rev. John H. Egar, rector St. Paul’s Church, Leavenworth. 

The Rev. R. W. Oliver, rector Trinity Church, Lawrence, and 
chancellor Kansas University. 

The Rev. John Newton Lee, rector Grace Church, Topeka, and 
principal Female Seminary. 

The Rev. Archibald Beatty, rector St. Paul’s Church, Wyandotte. 

The Rev. John Bakewell, rector of Trinity Church, Atchison. 

The Rev. James Hervey Lee, rector St. Paul’s and professor Agri- 
cultural Col., Manhattan. 

The Rev. Joseph Miles Kendrick, rector St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fort Scott. 

Personally but not canonically resident: The Rev. J. H. Drum- 
mond, residing at Spring Hill, Johnson, Co. 

The parishes represented in this convention were: 

Burlington, St. Andrew’s, S. S. Prouty and H. McAlister. 

Leavenworth, Hon. J. A. Halderman and G. W. Nellis. 

Atchison, Trinity, Hon. A. H. Horton. 

Topeka, Grace, F. P. Baker, J. W. Rarnsworth, E. P. Kellam. 

Lawrence, Trinity, T. B. Eldridge, B. Bartholow, James Reynolds. 

The Rev. J. N. Lee was elected secretary, and Rev. W. H. Hick- 
cox treasurer. 

One of the pioneer clergymen, the Rev. N. O. Preston, had passed 
away during the year. He was born at Rupert, Bennington county, 
Vermont, Dec. 22, 1809, and graduated at Middlebury college in that 
State. Commencing life as a teacher, he soon turned his attention to 
the ministry, and at the age of 28 received deacon’s orders in Ver- 
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mont, through Bishop Hopkins who soon after ordained him priest. 
In this diocese he founded the parishes in Bennington and Hoosic 
Falls, in each place building a church. In 1844 he removed to New 
Orleans, where he founded the parish and built the Church of the 
Annunciation. His fidelity was manifest through the yellow fever 
scourge in 1847, 1850, and 1853. Failing health of a member of 
his family caused him to resign and remove in 1855 to Philadelphia, and 
he became rector of the Church of the Nativity. In 1858 he became one 
of the pioneer missionaries of the Territory of Kansas, fixing his 
residence at Manhattan, where he commenced and nearly completed 
St. Paul’s Church. In January, 1861, he accepted the invitation to 
become the principal of the Female Seminary at Topeka, and the rector 
of Grace Church, and continued in the same three years. He com- 
menced and nearly completed the church building and conducting the 
school with as great success as was possible with the means at his 
command. In 1864 he returned to Manhattan as rector of St. Paul’s 
and also as professor of English Literature in the State Agricultural 
College. In these duties he was still engaged when, on entering his 
recitation room in the college in his usual health, he instantly and 
without any premonition of the change, fell asleep in Jesus, on Ash- 


Wednesday, Feb. 14 of this year. He was buried in Manhattan, Feb. 


18, 1866. 

In the bishop’s four months, one of which was spent at the 
General Convention, he had not only secured the $20,000 endowment 
but had preached 202 times, confirmed 1,713 persons, ordained 2 deacons, 
7 to the priesthood, assisted in the consecration of one bishop. He 
returned to Kansas June 10th preaching that day at Trinity, Atchison, 
and in the face of the heat of a Kansas summer made his visitations. 
From his journal we select the following to show his activity and the 
difficulties as well as to show the progress the Church had been making : 


“Sunday, June 17. In the morning preached at the Church 
of St. Paul, Leavenworth City, and confirmed 17 persons. Three 
others detained in their homes because of sickness were con- 
firmed making twenty at this visitation. In the afternoon, 
preached in the chapel at the Fort, and confirmed three per- 
sons * * * Monday evening I spent in the parsonage at 
Wyandotte; to welcome and cheer the new rector and his 
family. 

“Tuesday I went to Lawrence and on Wednesday in 
company with the rector Rev. Mr. Oliver went on to Lecomp- 
ton, where I visited two families. 

“Sunday, June 24, Grace Church, Topeka. In the morning 
and at night preached confirming 27 persons * * * . 

“Monday I went to Manhattan 56 miles further west.” 
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After two days in examinations, etc., he delivered the annual ad- 
dress to the regents, faculty and students, and that afternoon with 
Chaplain Reynolds went to Ft. Riley. On Friday morning they went 
to Junction City and spent the day visiting the people. 

Sunday morning he administered the Holy Communion at the 
post chapel and in the afternoon preached in a public hall at Junction 
City. 

From Fort Riley on Tuesday he came back 100 miles to Law- 
rence where after spending several days in the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Institute, on Wednesday, July 4, delivered the annual address 
to that body. In the second week in August we find him on the stage 
from Lawrence to Ft. Scott, distant 105 miles. On Friday, after 
traveling all night, he reached Ft. Scott and spent that day and the next 
visiting the people. On Sunday he preached both morning and night 
and in the afternoon had meeting of the vestry. 


The bishop gives a statement of the condition of the parishes 
from which we extract the following: 


Atchison. “On the 20th day of this year the Rev. John Bakewell 
of the diocese of Pennsylvania, entered upon his duties as my assistant 
in Trinity Church, and since that time has had the entire care of the 
parish, which he has conducted very successfully. The public services 
are held in a hall, which, although the best that could be secured for 
regular services, is still quite inconvenient for the purpose. About 
seven thousand dollars have been subscribed, and in part collected 
for the erection of a church. These subscriptions were made soon after 
Mr. Bakewell entered upon his duties, but the work of building was 
delayed in expectation of the plans for which I had made arrange- 
ments in New York before I left the East.” When these arrived they 
were found to be too expensive for the means in hand, so Mr. Bakewell 
was sent East to procure plans. He secured plans for a stone Gothic 
church, measuring 89x43, which were adopted. The bishop finding it 
impossible to do the double duty of rector and bishop resigned, and Mr. 
Bakewell was elected in his stead Sept. 10th. The number of families 
now number 43, communicants 22, Sunday school: 50 scholars and 9 
teachers. 

Leavenworth, St. Paul’s. The temporal affairs of the Church of 
St. Paul, of which the Rev. John H. Egar is rector, have been ad- 
ministered with very commendable prudence, perseverance and ability. 
Twenty were confirmed, 17 added by letter, making the present num- 
ber of communicants 77; there had been twenty baptisms. There were 


now 70 families and the collections exclusive of pew rent amounted to 
$1,877.56. 
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Wyandotte. The Rev. W. H. D. Hatton resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s Church and removed to Jefferson City, Mo. The 
Rev. Archibald Beatty of the diocese of Pennsylvania, began his labors 
the second Sunday in April. 

The Rev. R. S. Nash had returned to this parish in May, 1864, 
but again resigned in April, 1865. The Rev. Mr. Hatton then had 
charge for less than a year. “The services of the Church having 
been suspended for several months, the parish had become exceed- 
ingly depressed.” The strength in numbers was only 12 families, 14 
communicants, 4 teachers and 30 pupils in the Sunday school. 

Lawrence, Trinity Church. The work of this parish had been 
retarded by the sacking of Lawrence in 1856 and the massacre in 1863. 
The population now was become more stable, the rector has secured 
the means to improve the parsonage and other properties. He re- 
ported families 28, individuals 80, baptisms 15, confirmations 6, com- 
municants 33, Sunday school 50 pupils and 7 teachers. During the 
year the parish schoolhouse has been completed, the chapel enlarged 
and repaired; the third story of the rectory completed, and the en- 
tire church grounds enclosed. Expenditures amounting to $3,095.12. 
Of this amount it is noted that the rector, the Rev. R. W. Oliver 
gave $246 which is $6.25 more than the parish had contributed to his 
salary. The parish owes in all about $400. 

St. Andrew's, Burlington. The Rev. Wm. H. Hickcox had gone 
East and secured between $800 and $900 toward a new church, 
$1,000 had been subscribed in Burlington when the vestry decided 
to build. A sudden rise in the river swept away many of the logs 
intended for the framing and the lumber for the church. There are 
23 communicants, 13 families, 50 individuals, Sunday school 65, 
teachers 7. The church building contemplated would cost $3,000. 

Manhattan, St. Paul’s Church. The death of the Rev. N. O. 
Preston was a great blow, but the people rallied and raised among 
themselves and their friends $1,000 toward the completion of the church 
which he had built. There were 14 families, 18 communicants, when 
the Rev. J. H. Lee took charge, August 28th. 

Junction City and Fort Riley. The Rev. Charles Reynolds, post 
chaplain, has succeeded in reorganizing what was once a flourishing 
parish and the bishop having obtained from the Church of the Covenant, 
Philadelphia, the sum of $1,000 to be applied to repairing and com- 
pleting the church, the name of the parish was changed in honor 
of their benefactors. The walls of this Gothic stone church were 
raised before the war, but the roof was imperfect and spreading by 
its own weight it carried off a part of the wall. A few friends in the 
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East have added $500 and among themselves the people have raised 
an amount equal to the sum contributed abroad and with this amount 
hope to repair the walls, put on a new roof, floor the building including 
the chancel and robing room which has recently been added. Our 
church is often spoken of as the last in the missionary field. But it 
is worthy of note that the first sermon ever preached in this remote 
outpost was by a clergyman of our Church, that this parish was the 
first of any communion organized in that settlement, and that the 
Church of the Covenant is the first and only church building ever 
erected in the town. The Rev. Mr. Reynolds of Ft. Riley will give 
(as he has given for more than a year past) his services in this parish 
on Sunday afternoons, until the services of a resident minister or 
missionary shall be provided. 

The Fort had a chapel which had been erected before the war 
by means provided by the private subscriptions of the officers and 
others. But the Government took possession for a storehouse. It has 
recently been restored for the uses for which it was designated and 
in the course of the past summer been so far finished and furnished 
as to be available for public worship. It is 25x50 Gothic stone, and 
stands on an elevated lot of its own. It is the most beautiful chapel 
connected with any of our military garrisons. 

Fort Scott, St. Andrew's. The church which had been built in 
Chaplain Reynold’s days as post chaplain, 1863 and 1864, had been 
turned over to the vestry, who with the aid of the ladies had caused 
it to be plastered. The bishop says this fine church is in its general 
style Gothic, 30x60, with a tower on one corner, in which are the door 
and vestibule. The tower is raised only one story and roofed but 
will in due time be completed according to the original plan. The parish 
is entitled to high praise for its perseverance and its energetic efforts 
to secure a house of prayer. It has never had a rector, and only 
for a short period in its history, of between one and two years, while 
the Rev. Mr. Reynolds was stationed as an army chaplain at this 
post, has it enjoyed the regular services of the church. The Rev. 
Joseph Miles Kendrick of Ohio has accepted a call as rector. 

Wm. H. Warner, senior warden at Fort Scott, made the report: 
families, 9, communicants 5, Sunday school pupils 20, teachers 5 ; amount 
received for the year $981.85. The church edifice is completed ex- 
cept the seating. 

Topeka, Grace Church. The Rev. J. N. Lee has held the rector- 
ship a little over a year, coming here June 11, 1865. Forty-eight 
communicants were added. The church is now complete with the ex- 
ception of the tower. The ladies have carpeted the church, and ex- 
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pect to furnish the chancel. The rector now reports: families 40; 
individuals 200; baptisms 12; confirmed 27, communicants 73; con- 
tributions for parochial purposes $775, for extra-parochial $71. A fur- 
nace costing $500 is on its way from the East. 

The Female Seminary, also under the care of Mr. Lee is flour- 
ishing. The attendance during the term which closed in June was 
between 70 and 80, of whom 10 were boarders. Improvement and 
repairs costing $3,500 were made by means secured by the Bishop 
in the East. This is still the building on the corner of 9th and Topeka. 
Plans for improving and preparing the 20 acre tract are considered. 
While a little in advance of the history it may be well to here note 
that up to this time but little effort had been made to extend the in- 
fluence of the seminary beyond the city of Topeka but during the nine 
years’ administration of the Rev. J. N. Lee it was patronized from 
throughout the State and Bethany students have been the seed of the 
Church in many places. It is also of interest to note that the very 
day that President Buchanan signed the act admitting Kansas as a State, 
the legislature of Kansas passed the act of incorporation under the 
title of “The Episcopal Seminary of Topeka.” Gov. Medary returned 
the bill with his objections, and the legislature reconsidered and passed 
the bill over the governor’s veto—the last act of the Territorial period. 
The incorporators were Rev. N. O. Preston, Rush Elmore, Wilson 
Shannon, Cyrus K. Holliday, J. M. Bodine, Geo. Fairchild and J. E. 
Ryan. The first charter obtained by Mr. Callaway had been for the 
Episcopal Seminary of Tecumseh. In 1870 a new charter changes the 
name to “College of the Sisters of Bethany.” 

Prairie City and Heber Institute. The Bishop asked that the 
action of a previous convention be rescinded, as there are still hopes 
of reviving this work. 

Lecompton. “There had been for several years past, in the hands 
of a resident of this town, a large and very handsomely bound Bible and 
Prayer Book for use in the desk, and also a set of vessels for the com- 
munion services, once owned by the parish now defunct, St. Luke’s 
Church * * * . Accordingly I took these things in charge, at the 
wish of the donors, and have loaned them to other churches where 
they were needed. There are one or two Church families still residing 
in the village.” 

The bishop acknowledges the gift from the Pittsburg and Alle- 
ghany Prayer Book Society of a very timely donation of between five 
and six hundred Prayer Books, which have been distributed among 
the parishes, and have been of great benefit. And 400 from the Bishop 
White Prayer Book Society of Philadelphia which have not yet been 
distributed. 
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“After the adjournment of the convention, on Friday 
morning, Sept. 14, 1866, a convocation was organized with 
the following brief constitution. This convocation shall be called 
the First Convocation of Kansas. Meetings shall be held at 
the call of the bishop. The first meeting shall be held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Wyandotte, beginning on the evening of 
the second Tuesday of October, 1866.” 


X. 


The convention of 1866 had adopted a new constitution which 
set the date of the convention “on the second Wednesday in May” 
instead of September, hence this convention year had but eight months. 

Just before the meeting of the convention of 1866 Bishop Vail 
resigned the rectorship of Trinity Church, Atchison, and the Rev. 
John Bakewell was elected in his stead. The bishop spent the month 
of September at home in Atchison; about the middle of October went 
East where he superintended the publication of the last journal and the 
constitution and canons; attended other business connected with the 
interests of the diocese and returned about the middle of November. 
This was timed so as to join a large excursion of capitalists interested 
in various railway enterprises in the State. These visitors spent Sun- 
day in Atchison and the bishop made them an address of welcome, 
commending the religious necessities of our border diocese to their 
Christian sympathy and regard. “On the same day I had the pleasure 
of listening to an able sermon from one of the excursionists—the 
Rev. S. H. Tying, Jr., rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
in the city of New York. It was interesting to me to see how power- 
fully the missionary demands of this western frontier impressed them- 
selves upon the mind and heart of this zealous and energetic young 
brother, when he came to look upon the country and to realize the won- 
derful future that is to be developed here.” “I went with the com- 
pany on their return East, as far as St. Louis, and had the satisfaction 
of communicating to several of them and especially to some gentlemen 
of the press, who were with the party, some information in regard to 
the material, educational, and religious interests of our State—such 
as is not yet to be procured from books, and as can be given only by 
persons actually familiar with these interests, by personal association 
with them.” (Bp.’s Address.) 

The effect of these will be seen later. Because he could create 
an interest in domestic missions and particularly in the Kansas field 
the bishop again accepted the invitation from the standing committee 
of the diocese of Pennsylvania to maks their annual visitations, which 
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took four months from December 20th, 1866, to Easter, April 21st, 
1867. Upon 93 occasions, he confirmed. 1,114 persons. Among the 
men ordained was a deacon for Kansas, the Rev. Charles Edward Davis 
Griffith, who about a year later became a very active missionary in 
the Kaw valley. 

The Bishop issued a circular letter this year, “To the clergy and 
laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of Kansas” on 
the subject of ritualism. We may quote a few sentences only. “There 
are two sorts of ritualistic innovations—those which have reference 
to aesthetics, the cut and color of vestments, postures, symbolisms, 
etc., and those which have reference to the essential doctrine of the 
Church. So far as the former do not directly or indirectly affect the 
faith, they are, although for many reasons objectionable, yet in them- 
selves of comparatively little importance.” Nor does the bishop take 
serious objection to “turning towards the Lord’s Table in the forms 
of prayer and praise in the morning and evening prayer, in doxologies, 
and in certain other places besides those in the communion services, in 
which for special reasons it is prescribed by certain rubrics of that 
service.” But he objected to the use of the name altar, and that doc- 
trine of the sacraments which makes it a sacrifice. This circular in- 
cluded the declaration of “The Twenty Eight Bishops” on “Ritualism’”, 
who sum up their arguments with “And we, therefore, consider that in 
this particular national Church, any attempt to introduce into the 
public worship of Almighty God usages that have never been known, 
such as the use of incense, and the burning of lights in the order for 
the Holy Communion; reverences to the holy table or the elements 
thereon, such as indicate or imply that the sacrifice of our Divine Lord 
and Savior, “once offered” was not a “full, perfect, and sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world;” the 
adoption of clerical habits hitherto unknown, or material alterations 
of those which have been in use since the establishment of our epis- 
copate; is an innovation which violates the discipline of the Church, 
“offendeth against the common order, and hurteth the authority of the 
magistrate, and woundeth the conscience of the weak brethren.” ‘“Fur- 
thermore, that we be not misunderstood, let it be noted that we include 
in these censures, all departures from the laws, rubrics, and settled 
order of this Church, as well by defect as by excess of observance, de- 
signing to maintain in its integrity the sound scriptural and primitive 
and, therefore, the catholic and apostolic spirit of common prayer”. 

This was signed by Bishops Kemper of Wisconsin, Williams of 
Connecticut, and Coxe of West New York as well as by Cummins of 
Kentucky, but when the latter made these things or a part of them 
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his excuse for withdrawing from this Church, he had not the sympathy 
of the bishop of Kansas, and in time some at least were authorized 
and others were accepted as a matter of course. So that at the date 
of writing this history, there are no churches in Kansas which do not 
have an altar, with cross and the season’s colors, few only lack the 
lights, wafer breads, eucharistic vestments, and all ministers wear the 
cassock surplice and colored stoles, and in a few instances there is the 
use of incense and all the genuflections. 

The position of the missionary work in the diocese remained 
unchanged, and the points which might have been occupied successfully 
by this Church had passed into other hands. For lack of funds, no 
new missionaries had been appointed up to the time of the conven- 
tion. 

The diocesan Female Seminary had an enrollment of 101 this 
year with an average attendance of 70, nineteen of whom were boarding 
pupils. The total receipts were $5,608.33, the expenditures $5,576.75 
making for the first time a little more than its expenses. For repairs 
and improvements there had been expended $3,561.09 to meet which 
the bishop had loaned $2,700. A bank had loaned $150, and the sum 
of $390 had been donated from the East, leaving a deficit of $321.09. 
Besides this from the preceding year there remained a deficit of $587, 
or a total indebtedness of $3,608.09, and to this was the necessity of 
improving the twenty acre tract four blocks west of the capitol accord- 
ing to the contract of donation. We shall see how this situation was 
met a little later. 

The congregation of Trinity Church, Atchison, still worshipped 
in the “hall”, “the surroundings of which were most forbidding; be- 
neath was a saloon; alongside, the city jail; while above was a theatre.” 
The Methodists, Baptists, and Congregationalists worshipped in good 
buildings of their own. Two monuments of past failures could be 
seen in different parts of the town. In South Atchison, a rifled and 
demolished cornerstone bore mute testimony to an unfinished effort, 
while in North Atchison on the lot adjacent to the parsonage were 
the remains of a church foundation in complete outline, which had 
long furnished a sort of quarry for any chance builder. 

Such were the conditions when Bishop Vail took charge of the 
parish as described by the Rev. John Bakewell for the Rev. Francis 
White’s “Story of a Kansas Parish.” He goes on to say: “Yet amid 
these discouragements many things argued well for the future. Atchison 
was at this period one of the three points on the Missouri River 
where freighting was carried on on an extensive scale. Immense cara- 
vans laden with freight for Pike’s Peak and Denver started on their 
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way across the prairie. Many prominent citizens of the town were 
of our faith, Among these were the families of Judge A. G. Otis, 
Col. Wm. Osborn, builder of the railroad, General B. F. Stringfellow, 
Richard and Stanton Park, Judge A. H. Horton, Senator Ingalls, 
and later Judge Graham, the Spauldings, Birds, Buttons, Everests, 
Parkers, Blish, Mize, Fox, and others. 


“Tn the fall of 1866 the ground was broken for the church 
edifice (no cornerstone being laid this time) * * * . In the 
spring of 1867 contracts were let for the building. Pine lum- 
ber being $100 per 1,000 feet, the black walnut at $40 was 
naturally preferred * * * . In the fall, the money not being 
forthcoming for permanent seats, cottonwood benches were 
knocked together that the building might be entered and con- 
secrated. The evening before, the Rev. J. M. Kendrick, then 
rector of St. Paul’s, Leavenworth, (afterwards made bishop 
of New Mexico) helped the rector oil and polish the chancel 
furniture * * * . The next year black walnut pews were 
placed in the church and one forever set apart in memory 
of the rector. 

“The impetus given at this time to Trinity Parish has 
been kept up ever since, the church taking its stand as one of 
the most important in the West. This is evidenced by the 
fact that two rectors have been elected bishops. Abiel Leon- 
ard, and Francis K. Brooke.” 


St. Paul’s, Wyandotte, has since the first of the month, the 
Reverend Archibald Beatty. 

St. Andrew’s, Burlington, lacked $1,000 to complete the church. 
The rector continued to give services at Leroy and Emporia, and 
had gone several times to Burlingame. He also had services six 
miles in the country at Big Creek. 

St. Andrew’s, Fort Scott, had secured the services of the Rev. 
J. M. Kendrick the preceding fall. He reported at the convention— 
“Families 18, individuals (not included in any family) 11, communi- 
cants last report 5, added 5, present number 9, Sunday school, total 
64. Contributions for improvements and furnishings $603.25, for Do- 
mestic Board $7.45. 

The Church of the Covenant, Junction City, still contented it- 
self with such services of the Rev. Charles Reynolds as he was able 
to give them from his duties as chaplain at Fort Riley. These were 
much interrupted because of the inability to cross the Republican river, 
and he urged the need of a resident pastor. There were only 16 
families and parts of families and ten Communicants. 

St. Paul’s Church, Leavenworth, continued to be the strongest 
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parish in the diocese; families 72, individuals 18, communicants 70. 
The contributions included diocesan missions, domestic missions, 
Nashota, as well as a payment of $450 on the church debt, etc., but the 
parish was in arrears with the diocese to the pastor’s regret. Beginning 
with Advent 1866, the Rev. J. H. Egar had begun a weekly com- 
munion. During the summer an organ of superior quality was placed 
in this church. 

Trinity Church, Lawrence, continued to grow under the Rev. 
R. W. Oliver and now had 33 families and 100 individuals not so in- 
cluded and 38 communicants. There began to be a feeling that a new 
and much larger church must be built. 

St. Paul’s Church, Manhattan, under the Rev. J. H. Lee, who 
was also professor in the State Agricultural College, while showing 
a loss in number of communicants because of removals, shows a great 
increase in individuals, and the rector had enough prepared for con- 
firmation to double the communicant roll, when the bishop should 
come, and this he did, as the next year’s report shows an increase 
from 14 to 40. 

Grace Church, Topeka, under the Rev. J. N. Lee, who was 
also principal of the Female Seminary, which had nearly doubled its roll 
the preceding year, shows a loss of 15 by removal and death. The 
parish had doubled its previous contributions towards the rector’s salary. 

St. Paul’s Church, Wyandotte. More removals than arrivals 
puts the communicant roll down to 9, still the rector, the Rev. A. 
Betty, has faith to look forward to better things, and the next year 
he is rewarded by more than a hundredfold increase. 

Directly after the convention this year (May 10th, 1867) the 
bishop spent one month with his family doing such duties as offered 
him by the rector at Trinity Church, Atchison. On the first Sunday 
in June he began his annual visitations by confirming a class here. 
On the following Sunday at Manhattan he confirmed a class of 27 
and on Tuesday two more were added, making 29 the result of the 
rector following up the results of a revival meeting in the town. 

The next Sunday was spent at Ft. Riley and Junction where he 
confirmed four. Wednesday, June 19, he made his first visit to Ottawa 
and in a public hall loaned to him by the Methodists he held the 
first services of this Church held in this place. After that visit regular 
services were held by the Rev. Mr. Griffith. 

Sunday, June 23, at Grace Church, Topeka, in the morning 
he addressed the Sunday school, and confirmed 7. In the evening 
he preached. He attended the examination in the Female Seminary 
and on Wednesday delivered the graduating address. 
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The conditions at Topeka were prosperous at this time. In the 
latter part of October, 1867, the rector, the Rev. J. N. Lee had gone 
East to procure funds for the Seminary. He was so successful in the 
four months that he was able to pay off debts for repairs and other 
outstanding obligations of the institution which had been a source 
of anxiety for some time. 

The bishop felt that the time had now come when the parish 
and the seminary should each have the entire time of a man. In 
1866 when making extensive repairs and improvements on the semi- 
nary building Mr. Jay Cooke of Philadelphia, who had before pre- 
sented the bishop $1,000 for the seminary, loaned in addition some 
money to meet these expenses. Last autumn he generously remitted 
the balance, some $1,500, thus making $2,500 from this generous 
friend. 

The parish in consideration for its rectorial right and title in the 
seminary building and property accepted $3,000 and a certain lot of 
land owned by the seminary. $2,000 of this was given by Mr. John D. 
Wolfe of New York, to whom we shall find the diocese indebted for 
other liberal gifts. The Church of the Atonement, New York City, 
gave the bishop $1,000 for the seminary and one-half was used to 
fence the twenty acre tract. The Church of St. Paul, Leavenworth, 
installed an organ of superior quality, but it had not finished its 
church, and a debt is giving considerable anxiety. Here the bishop 
confirmed 9 upon the 14 of July. And now the bishop spends six 
weeks with his family, and remarks that it is the longest period he 
has spent with his family since his consecration to the episcopate. 

A chapter from the Acts of an Apostle: On August 27th, I started 
for Southern Kansas. On Thursday, with the Rev. Mr. Oliver, went 
to Paola. On Friday, went with Mr. Oliver to Spring Hill to enquire 
after the family of a clerical brother canonically belonging to the diocese 
of Indiana and now residing in Johnston County. Returning we held 
services in Paola. The congregation in the hall where we assembled, 
and for which we were indebted to the Methodists, were entirely 
unacquainted with the Prayer Book, and I read the Evening Prayer 
paging and explaining it as we proceeded, while Mr. Oliver dis- 
tinctly responded, and led the voices of others who desired to unite 
with us in our worship. 

Sunday, Sept. 1, Fort Scott. At 9 o’clock A. M. attended the 
African Sunday school organized by the Rev. J. M. Kendrick, and 
addressed the school. These children, and with them several adults, 
meeting in an old building formerly occupied as a school room, and 
the faithful pastor is trying quietly but effectively in this way, to 
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carry the blessings of religious knowledge to those so needy, and who 
have providentially been thrown, with such a claim of pity and of 
justice upon the duty and the compassion of the American Church. 

In St. Andrew’s Church, the interior of which is now quite 
finished and suitably provided with the necessary furniture, at 11 
o’clock A. M. I preached and confirmed one person, the first con- 
firmation ever held in Fort Scott, and administered the Holy Com- 
munion. At 4 P. M. I met the Sunday school and addressed them. At 
this afternoon at the request of the rector I baptized four children. 
In the evening at 7:30 P. M. after Evening Prayer I preached. 

The Sunday duties of my reverend brother at Fort Scott are 
thus proved to be very laborous. In the week he attends the parish 
school which he has instituted, under the care of an excellent lady, 
and which he superintends, devoting to it from two to four hours each 
day. 

After spending Monday and Tuesday at Fort Scott and visiting 
the people with the rector, I started on Wednesday to Coffey County. 
At Humboldt, I called upon two other families * * * . The Rev. Mr. 
Kendrick. 

Friday and Saturday were spent in Burlington, partly in visiting 
the people and partly in correspondence. On Saturday evening after 
divine service preached in the school room now used as a Methodist 
church. On Sunday morning in the same place preached and ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion. In the evening preached and con- 
firmed two persons. The rector of St. Andrew’s expected to have 
some ten or more candidates but because of the prevailing sickness the 
number was reduced to only two. 

On Monday afternoon, after a ride through the rain, I was again 
in Ottawa, where I spent the evening in conversation upon the sub- 
ject of establishing our Church in that town. 

On Tuesday I reached Lawrence where I struck the railroad and 
at nine o’clock that night, reached my home in Atchison. I had 
been gone two weeks, and had traveled over four hundred miles, chiefly 
by stages * * * sometimes in the rain, sometimes under the burning 
southern sun, and most of the time through a country where malaria 
at that season filled the atmosphere, and sickness was in almost every 
house. 

The bishop had received a letter from Locust Grove asking for 
services, so Sept. 15 he took service books and went to see these four 
families. He baptized three children and arranged for the rector of 
Atchison to visit them with occasional services. 

The next week he went to Lawrence and arranged for an epis- 
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cipal residence feeling that this was the center of his work and be- 
cause of its railroad the most natural headquarters. The 20th of 
October he was settled in his new home and attended the closing 
services of the rectorship of the Rev. R. W. Oliver. Immediately 
after the resignation of Mr. Oliver the bishop arranged with the 
vestry to act as rector pro tem. The Rev. John K. Dunn of Michigan 
has accepted the call to this parish to begin in the month of June. 

After several other visitations the bishop holds services for the 
first time within the walls of the Church of the Covenant, Junction 
City, February 16th. The building was not completed, neither plas- 
tered, pewed nor furnished. A table upon the chancel platform served 
the purpose of a reading desk and pulpit. The congregation sat upon 
plain benches. 

The Rev. Chas. Reynolds who has been devoting his mornings to 
this church for some time presented a class of six for confirmation. 
This was the first confirmation ever held in this town. 

Sunday, March 15th. The bishop opened Trinity Church, Atchi- 
son. It was not ready for consecration. 

After a visitation of Missouri for Bishop Hawks, who lay at 
death’s door, and who died April 19, 1868, the bishop returned to 
his own diocese, and at Atchison confirmed 7 on the evening of the 
21st. 

After the funeral of Bishop Hawks and a meeting of the Board 
of Missions in St. Louis the bishop on the 10th of May held the 
second confirmation service in the Church of the Covenant and six 
more prominent citizens were added to the Church. 

The ninth annual convention of the diocese was held at Man- 
hattan in St. Paul’s Church, May 13 and 14. The bishop at this 
time delivered as his triennial charge, an address on the Christian 
education of the children of our flocks. He emphasized the duty of 
pastors and parents to teach the children the catechism, the importance 
of the Sunday school as auxiliary to the preaching, and the establish- 
ment of parochial and diocesan schools. Not disparaging the public 
school system but the religious side of the education of the child can- 
not be given under the existing conditions, and it is necessary to the 
full development of the mind. The establishment of parochial schools 
is a measure of self-defense. 

It will be noted that the addition to Trinity Church, Lawrence, 
had been made by Mr. Oliver to provide for a parochial school, that 
there were also parish schools at Fort Scott and Wyandotte and that 
the primary grades of the Seminary always has been the parish school. 

New missions had been opened this year at Baxter Springs and 
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Erie, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Kendrick of Ft. Scott; at Ottawa, 
Oscaloosa, and at Ellsworth under the Rev. C. E. D. Griffith. The 
Rev. Mr. George, lately of Missouri, was conducting services at 
Wathena, White Cloud, Troy, Hiawatha, and occasionally at other 
places in the northern tier of counties. Several clergy were working 
in the neighborhoods of their parishes as at Wamego, Tecumseh, Wil- 
liamstown, LeRoy, Emporia, Prairie City. 

At this time the general Board of Missions found it necessary 
to retrench and the diocese received only $900 for the year. The 
bishop complained that Kansas was as much a missionary field as 
Colorado, Nebraska, or New Mexico, having the same class of popu- 
lation. Even Missouri with its large city of St. Louis received $3,000, 
but Kansas $900. 

In this emergency he called upon the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society, which had inaugurated several missions in this diocese 
before his election and had since sustained them, and it came to his 
aid. 

A glance at the parochial reports reveals that the following parishes 
took offerings for the General Board in 1866: Topeka, Lawrence, 
Leavenworth, and in 1868 Fort Scott and Lawrence (Foreign Com- 
mittee) ; and to the American Church’s Missionary Society, Atchi- 
son and Lawrence. 

The General Board no doubt felt that as the American Church’s 
Missionary Society was helping this field, they could better help where 
the other would not. 

The bishop had this year two lay readers at work who were 
later admitted to holy orders, Mr. Edward B. Church and Mr. Daniel 
W. Cox, a professor in Lincoln College, Topeka. The former was 
under the Rev. Charles Reynolds at Junction City, and the latter as- 
sisted the Rev. J. H. Lee at Manhattan, Wamego, etc. 

The parishes exhibit healthy growth for the year. Atchison had 
40 communicants and 56 families, and had expended $7,102.63 be- 
sides rector’s salary. Fort Scott had 14 communicants, but there 
were 22 families and 92 individuals connected with the parish, and a 
parish Sunday school of 43, a freedmen’s Sunday school of 40 and a 
parish school. It had expended for parochial purposes $365.25 and 
extra-parochial $51.10. 

Burlington had 21 communicants, 20 families and 10 individuals. 

Junction City, families and individuals 17, communicants 23. 

Lawrence, families 40, communicants 62, individuals 30, Sunday 
school 102; contributions parochial, $800.41; extra-parochial, $220. 

Leavenworth, families 80, communicants 84, Sunday school 105; 
contributions $2,129. 
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Manhattan, families 26, individuals 80, communicants 40, Sunday 
school 48; contributions exclusive of salary, $263.30. 

Topeka, families 30, individuals 200, communicants 58, Sunday 
school 73; contributions, $167.53 not including salary. 

Wyandotte, families 31, individuals 75, communicants 20, Sunday 
school 67; contributions, $123.50 not including salary. 

Fort Leavenworth had at this time 8 families, 11 communicants, 
and a Sunday school of 28. The Rev. Mr. Hiram being ordered to 
Fort Sully, Dakota, this is his last report. 

Fort Riley report contains no statistics. 

The fifth year in the episcopate: On the three Sundays in May 
following the last convention the bishop acted as rector of the Church 
at Lawrence, on the first of these confirming two persons brought 
by the Rev. Wm. H. Hickcox from Leroy. 

On the second and third Sundays he supplied at St. Paul’s, Leaven- 
worth, while the rector was in the East. Baptized one and confirmed 
two at the Fort. 

Sunday, June 28, the rector presented a class of 16 and on 
Monday and Tuesday attended the examinations at the Seminary. 
These were the first examinations of condiGnten for priests’ orders since 
his entrance upon the work. 

On Sunday, July 5th, the Rev. John K. Dunn entered upon his 
work as rector of Trinity Church, Lawrence. 

On Friday, July 17, the Rev. Charles E. D. Griffith was ordained 
priest in Trinity church, Lawrence, and besides five clergy of the 
diocese, the Rev. Karl Karlen of the Swedish national Episcopal Church 
participated in the laying on of hands. Two days later Professor 
D. W. Cox was ordained to the diaconate at Grace Church, Topeka. 

Another apostolic journey in primitive style: Monday, July 20. 
Started this morning the Rev. J. N. Lee, the Rev. A. Beatty, and a 
young man a relative as driver. The turnout was an ambulance or 
spring wagon drawn by two horses. A saddle horse had been brought 
along to lighten the load and to give change of posture and of exer- 
cise to the travelers. On the rack behind were fastened their valises 
or traveling bags. Under the seat was a small box of crackers, some 
dried beef, a little coffee, tea and sugar, a small tea kettle and tin cups, 
so they might cook and eat by the way. Two buffalo robes made 
cushions by day and beds at night. A bag of corn for the horses 
while the grass would furnish the hay. 

Appointments had been made by correspondence two or three 
weeks in advance, for religious services nearly every night of some 
three or four weeks. The party reached Burlington about 6 p. m. 
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The day had been exceedingly hot, the friend to whom had been en- 
trusted the arrangements for services found no suitable place and con- 
cluded not to announce a public service till a more favorable time. They 
found no Episcopalians but spent the evening in conversation and 
particularly with a sick young man whom they tried to prepare for 
eternity. The road from this point being long and rough, they con- 
cluded to travel part way by night, so about 10 p. m. they started out 
and drove till after half past twelve, when they drove out on the 
prairie after watering their horses at a stream, and lariated them out 
and went to bed, one in the wagon, one under the wagon, and two on a 
buffalo robe on the grass under shawls. At 5 a. m. they were again 
on the road, and after making a halt of three or four hours in the middle 
of the day, reached Council Grove, at the head of the Neosho valley 
about six in the evening. On the way they stopped at a house about 
eight miles from Council Grove where the accompanying clergy had 
baptized two children upon a similar trip a year before. Here an- 
other little one awaited them, which the bishop baptized, the mother 
and Mr. Lee standing as sponsors. At Council Grove they were 
again disappointed in not finding arrangements made for services. 
There was one Church family here. 

Wednesday evening, July 22. Reached Cottonwood Falls, the 
county seat of Chase County. At night we had services in the school- 
house, when all the clerical party made addresses. The schoolhouse 
was full. On the next evening we had services again and addresses 
by Mr. Beatty and myself. Mr. Lee had gone on to a point 18 miles 
south, where he held services and preached to an equally large con- 
gregation in a schoolhouse at Valley Farm, near Matfield. I found 
three or four persons familiar with our Church services and attached 
to our Church, one or two of them being communicants. 

Friday evening, July 24th, we were at Emporia, the shire town 
of Lyon County. Here is the State Normal School, where one hundred 
and fifty scholars are annually present. We have been waiting three 
or four years for the suitable man, and the means to support him, 
in this beautiful and influential town, of 2,000 or 2,500 inhabitants. 
How long are we to wait losing our capital opportunities? This evening 
at the courthouse, we held services and I preached. We have several 
families and communicants here. 

On Saturday we went down the Neosho valley to Burlington, in 
Coffey county, thirty miles, cooking our dinner under the shade of an 
oak by the way. In the evening we held service in the new church 
at Burlington. Here we did as we have to do in several of our 
Kansas churches. The people with some help abroad, had raised 
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the walls, roofed and floored the church. But their means were ex- 
pended. Plain cottonwod benches were used for seats; a plain un- 
finished rail for the chancel and a plain table, with a temporary read- 
ing desk and pulpit, constitute the furniture, while they waited for 
further means to complete the church. Mr. Lee preached and the bishop 
made an address. The Rev. Wm. H. Hickcox missionary in the 
Neosho valley, welcomed us to his home, and in due time distributed 
us among his people. 

Sunday, July 26th, at Burlington. Services in the church morn- 
ing and night, and in the afternoon at a schoolhouse eight miles dis- 
tant. Holy Communion in the morning. At night confirmed one per- 
son. It was a busy and interesting day, so that the people urged 
us to return and spend another Sunday among them; and some can- 
didates for confirmation presented their names to the missionary. So we 
promised to be with them again in two weeks. 

On Monday we went to Leroy, where we held service in the 
evening in the Methodist church. I preached, confirmed three per- 
sons, and addressed them. The house was full. I had previously 
confirmed two from Leroy at Lawrence, one of whom has since died. 

At 11 o’clock that night we started south. For a mile our ride 
was through the dense woods of the Nesho Bottom. The moon was 
set. It was a starlight through the tree tops, but very dark below us. 
One small wagon and two friends had joined us. One of these friends, 
who accompanied us from Burlington, wearing a white linen coat, 
walked before us, the white coat guiding the ambulance, on the back 
of which a white cloth was hung to guide the wagon following. And 
thus we picked our way through the woods out to the open prairie. 
At half past three in the morning we stopped, drove down our 
pins, put lariats to our horses, and went to bed on the grass. The 
bishop shared a buffalo robe with one of his presbyters covering him- 
self with a shawl which once belonged to Bishop Bowman, and which 
he calls his missionary shawl. And in this way he on all the other 
nights when our party camped out fared as well as his brethren; 
for none of us counted it a hardship, except on the latter part of our 
journey, when the nights began to be quite cold, and the dews made 
our blankets very wet. 

On the next morning, after sleeping some two hours, we went 
into the village of Neosha Falls, in Woodson county, where we called 
upon a lady, the only member of our Church in the township. We 
met her two weeks later on our return to Burlington. 

That evening we reached Humboldt, in Allen county. We had sent 
a notice which had not been received, and had no service. The mem- 
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bers of the only Church family in the place were absent; and at 
ten o’clock we moved on and forded the river, and camped out as be- 
fore on the prairie. 

The next afternoon we reached Erie, in Neosha county, on the 
Indian neutral lands, and that evening held services in the school- 
house where Mr. Beatty preached, and the bishop made an address. 
Here we found three or four families of our Church, and some half 
dozen communicants. In the house of some of these we were all 
kindly entertained. On the next morning, at half past seven o’clock, 
in the same place we had the morning service, when the bishop preached 
and administered the Holy Communion. It was a service full of com- 
fort to these faithful ones, as their flowing tears attested. One earnest 
communicant, living thirty miles distant, came with her little daugh- 
ter to attend these services. After visiting the people, we went to 
the Osage missions which are to be found through the Indian coun- 
try. No Indians live here now, and the Mission has changed into 
an important trading town. A zealous communicant of our Church re- 
siding here, and who has been licensed as a lay-reader, procured a hall, 
an empty story over a store, and going about from house to house, 
notified the people. We held the service, and the bishop preached to 
a crowded house. There are but two or three of our people here, but 
the citizens generally wish our services. Starting at about half past ten 
o'clock, we traveled some two hours, and again laid us down to sleep 
under the open sky. On the next day we journeyed on to Fort Scott, 
in Bourbon county, and again slept on the prairie. The next day 
(Saturday) we reached Fort Scott, where we all found a pleasant home 
at the house of the rector the Rev. J. M. Kendrick. That evening, 
sefvice and sermon by the Rev. Mr. Lee. 

After the Sunday services at St. Andrew’s church, Ft. Scott, the 
forces divided. The Rev. Mr. Lee returning to Osage mission and 
Erie to prepare classes for confirmation, while the bishop and Mr. 
Beatty went further south to the Indian nation. A zealous friend, one 
of those just confirmed, furnished the horses and went himself as driver 
for the bishop’s circuit. On Tuesday, Mr. Beatty read the services 
and the bishop preached at Baxter Springs. Here they found several 
families of the Church. They then went into the Indian nation and 
traveled west to Chetopa, and then northward through Labette to 
Montana, where they slept. These were all new towns of only a few 
months growth. At all they inquired for Church people. They found 
one at Chetopa, five or six families at Oswego, and at the latter the 
bishop appointed a lay reader. 

On Thursday the bishop arrived at Osage mission where he 
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confirmed a sick man, and in the evening at Erie he baptized one adult 
and confirmed three. 

On Friday they were off and going northwest through Hum- 
boldt they camped near Neosho Falls. The dews were heavy and 
the night was cold. Two slept in the wagon, the bishop and one 
of his presbyters under the wagon. Passing through Leroy, Mr. Lee 
stayed behind to hold services the next day, the bishop and others 
going on the Burlington. 

Sunday, August 9th, at Burlington. The missionary and people 
had been busy during our absence. A number of candidates were 
waiting for confirmation. Some of them had been brought up under 
Baptist influences; and the missionary, who had not been accustomed 
to baptize by immersion, had reserved these for the bishop, who in 
his long ministry in Rhode Island, had often administered baptism 
in that form. The place selected was at the ford. On the banks and 
bluffs the spectators were gathered. Under the shade of a large tree 
stood three candidates and their witnesses, and with them came spon- 
sors, with two children from two families to be baptized. The bishop 
in his linen surplice, conducted the service. And when the vows 
had been taken, and the confession of Christ had been made, he 
led them one by one, into the clear river, and there baptized them, 
and signing them with the sign of the cross, received them into the 
congregation; after which, taking the infants in his arms, one by one, 
he stepped with them into the stream, and poured the water upon 
them from his palm, and so baptized them. It was a very impressive 
and solemn service, and occupied only a half hour, closing at ten 


o'clock. 


“At eleven o’clock was the regular service, and Mr. 
Beatty preached, and the bishop baptized a baby which had 
just been brought several miles for this purpose. In the 
evening, after the service at which Mr. Lee and the other 
clergy were present, the bishop preached and confirmed seven 
persons, and gave them charge in reference to their Christian 
duties and privileges. The house was crowded, and God 
seemed to be present with His blessing. May the Holy Spirit 
convert and sanctify those waiting souls.” 


On the next morning the party started home, Mr. Lee with his 
saddle horse making for Topeka, the others in the ambulance for Law- 
rence. That night they got lost on the Sac and Fox Reservation, and 
on the next night arrived home, having no more serious accidents than 
the breaking of a wheel of their spring wagon. They borrowed a 
farm wagon which was returned the next day. 
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The next Sunday found the bishop with the Rev. C. E. D. Griffith 
at Oskaloosa, where a mission had just been organized by the latter 
under the title of St. Paul’s Church. Friday evening they were at 
Salina, which had not yet been organized. Here the bishop preached 
in the Methodist church, and the next morning confirmed at her home 
one person who because of illness could not get out to service. “Here 
is a germ of a parish, in some three or four communicants, and many 
of the people are quite desirous to see our Church established in the 
town. On the next day, Sunday, they were in Ellsworth, a mission 
recently opened by Mr. Griffith. The Indians had just committed their 
horrible atrocities in the Soloman settlements, and the one topic of 
excitement was the Indian war. Every man in town, except the clergy- 
men, was armed with rifles or revolvers and at Ellsworth, as at all 
the railroad stations, the people were in momentary expectation of 
an attack by the savages. Yet in these circumstances we held divine 
service in the morning and evening, in the upper room over a store, 
and I confirmed six persons.” During the year a store building was 
bought and moved to a lot which they had acquired and remodeled as a 
chapel. 

Mr. Griffith falling ill returned home while the bishop went alone 
some 181 miles further west to Sheridan, which was 405 miles west 
of the Missouri. It was then only six weeks old, and had about 700 
inhabitants. The houses were of every material, stone, brick, turf, 
board and canvas. The night before the bishop’s arrival there had 
been a free for all fight in which two men had been killed. The one 
person whom the bishop expected to find was not in town, and the 
excitement of the Indian war made it unfavorable for a mission at this 
time so the bishop returned to Ellsworth and home. 

Two Sundays later the bishop confirmed nine for the Rev. A. 
Beatty at St. Paul’s, Wyandotte, who now resigned to take charge of 
St. Andrew’s, Ft. Scott, as the Rev. J. M. Kendrick had accepted St. 
Paul’s, Leavenworth. The Rev. L. L. Holden came in April to St. 
Paul’s, Wyandotte, officiating also at Ottawa on alternate Sundays. 

In an open wagon, the bishop and the Rev. Geo. Turner, mis- 
sionary in the northern countries made a tour of these missions at 
Wathena, Troy, White Cloud, Hiawatha and Willow Grove. There 
were a few communicants in each of these places and services were 
held, and the sacraments of baptism, confirmation and holy communion 
administered. 

A short time before the convention a non-Episcopal minister 
applied to be received as a candidate for holy orders, and the bishop 
loaned him a large package of books. Two weeks before he loaned 
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a similar package to a student in one of the Kansas colleges. Another 
non-Episcopal minister whose primary education was insufficient to 
become a candidate had also applied some two months previous, and 
now at this convention two persons—one a minister of some standing 
and the other a young man who had gone through most of the theologi- 
cal course required of candidates for holy orders, applied to the bishop 
in reference to their admission into the ministry of this Church. This 
matter was brought to the attention of the convention in the bishop’s 
address. But no action was taken at this time. 

The parish at Prairie City having gone out of existence because 
of the removal of its members, it was erased from the roll. The prop- 
erty which consisted of the school building was given into the hands 
of a committee to be sold and the money to be held for the order of the 
next convention. 

The tenth convention of the diocese was held in Trinity Church, 
Atchison. The church was first consecrated at half past ten o’clock 
May 12, 1869, after which the usual services were held and the con- 
vention called to order. 

There was organized at this time a committee called “The Protestant 
Episcopal Church Extension Committee.” Its purpose to acquire at 
all suitable places possible in the diocese property for the use of the 
Church for church building purposes. 

The progress as shown in the parishes: 

Atchison, Trinity Church, the Rev. John Bakewell, Rector. 

The numerical strength remains unchanged, but the church had 
been completed, the whole amount thus expended being $13,039.44. For 
objects outside the parish $297.90. 

Fort Scott, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. A. Beatty, rector. 

Communicants had increased to 23. We miss the freedmen’s 
school but the parochial school seems to flourish, and a subscription 
of $500 is in hand to erect “St. Andrew’s Hall.” The debt on the 
church had been reduced to $150. The rector gracefully acknowledges 
the faithful labors of his predecessor. 

Brown and Doniphon counties are reported by the Rev. Geo. 
Turner as having a total of 20 communicants. 

Burlington and Leroy, the Rev. W. H. Hickcox, missionary. 

St. Andrew’s Church, communicants increased to 31; communion 
alms, and contributions, $35.25. 

The Rev. Mr. Hickcox severed his relation with this parish Dec. 
27, 1868. 

Leroy began services here in February. On Easter Monday fifteen 
persons met in his house and organized Calvary Church, and elected a 
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full vestry. Families 10, individuals 25; communicants 6. Services 
are held in the masonic hall. In the afternoon each Sunday Mr. Hick- 
cox superintended a large union Sunday school. 

Junction City, Church of the Covenant, Rev. Chas. Reynolds rector. 
Communicants 21, families and parts of families, 17. 


Contributions for parish purposes $ 924.47 
For purposes outside the parish 
Present to Dr. Reynolds 


The Church edifice had been finished and partly furnished. 
Lawrence, Trinity Church. Rev. John K. Dunn, rector. 
The Communicant roll had now reached 73. 


Contributions for parish purposes 
For extra-parochial purposes 


This does not include rector’s salary. The parish school had 
increased to 70 pupils necessitating employing another teacher. 

Ellsworth. The Rev. C. Reynolds held the first service, and 
C. E. D. Griffith took charge, alternating with Oskaloosa, communi- 
cants 6; at Salina 2; at Oskaloosa 6. The church at Ellsworth was 
secured through the effort of Mrs. Judge Miller at a cost of $300. 

Leavenworth, St. Paul’s church, Rev. J. M. Kendrick, rector. 

Communicants, 91. The whole number confirmed in the parish to 
date was 105. 


Contributions for parish purposes 
For extra-parochial objects 222.85 $818.45 


Not including rector’s salary. 

To the Rev. J. H. Egar is given the credit of very much of 
what has been accomplished here. 

Manhattan and Wamego, Rev. J. H. Lee, rector, Rev. D. W. Cox 
assistant. The report shows Families 27, individuals 112, communi- 
cants 50. Contributions for parish purposes, $39, extra-parochial 
$81.60. 

Topeka, Grace Church, Rev. J. N. Lee rector. 

Communicants, 80. 

Contributions for Parish purposes, $555. Communion alms $55.20. 
For purposes outside the parish $132.40, $742.60. The increased at- 
tendance makes it necessary to enlarge the church. 

Wyandotte, St. Paul’s Church. Rev. L. L. Holden, rector. Fami- 
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lies and parts of families 33, communicants 30, contributions for parish 
purposes $384.45, for purposes outside the parish $14.40, communion 
alms $16.50, total $415.35. 

The rector also holds services in Ottawa on alternate Sundays. 
The rectory being small it was resolved to enlarge it twice its present 
size, at a cost of $500 for which $400 has been subscribed. 

In 1864 when the bishop was consecrated there were but 147 
communicants in the Diocese. There were three small churches, one 
of which was complete, four others commenced just before the begin- 
ning of the war were standing without windows, or doors; with bare 
walls and broken and spreading roofs ready to fall. 

There were now at the end of five years, in the diocese: Families, 
363, individuals not included 539, communicants 486, church edifices 9. 
But as yet there were only five self-supporting parishes, and the Board 
of Missions was giving only $900 for the work this year. Several new 
stations failed for lack of funds to sustain the missionaries, and other 
denominations having the advantage in this particular, soon had such 
strength in the communities that the Church has never been able to 
take her place. 


Ep. Nore: Mr. Haupt’s manuscript, part of the archives 
of General Convention, was left incomplete. For the benefit 
of the reader, we subjoin the following summary of Bishop 
Vail’s episcopate after twenty years. 

When Bishop Vail came to Kansas, January 1, 1865, there 
were three little churches in use—at Lawrence, Leavenworth 
and Wyandotte, and four others had been commenced—Fort 
Scott, Junction City, Manhattan and Topeka. By 1884 larger 
churches had taken the place of the first three and the four com- 
menced by 1865 had been finished or rebuilt, and 25 entirely 
new churches had been added to the previous number, making 
a total of 32 churches built and paid for. In addition, 15 
rectories had been built, 30 or more missions or preaching sta- 
tions established, or a total of about 70 points existed in the 
diocese where the services of the Church were held with more 
or less regularity. Thirty-two clergymen were on the diocesan 
roll. 

Christ Hospital, Topeka, had been founded, the ground, 
ten acres costing $5,000, being the gift of Bishop and Mrs. Vail. 
The building cost $11,000, of which $5,500 was raised in Topeka 
and $5,500 by the Bishop outside of Topeka, making the total 
cost $16,000. 

Bethany College for girls, Topeka, had proved a great suc- 
cess. It embraced four departments—kindergarten, primary, 
6 ad and collegiate. Over 300 girls were in attendance 
in , 

Bishop Vail died October 6, 1889. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Life and Letters of Bishop William White Together with the 
Services and Addresses Commemorating the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of His Consecration to the Episcopate. Edited 
by Walter Herbert Stowe, President of the Church Historical 
Society. Church Historical Society Publication No. 9. More- 
house Publishing Co. 1937. Pp. 306. 

Readers of the HistoricAL MaGAzINE were specially pleased with 
the “Bishop William White Number’, which appeared in March, 1937. 
In none of the five years of its existence had the magazine rendered 
the Church a greater service; not even in the “Bishop Kemper Cen- 
tennial Number”, of September, 1935; nor in the “Bishop Seabury 
Sesqui-Centennial Number”, of September, 1934. Particularly to be 
commended was the making available to the Church-at-large the article, 
“Ancestry and Early Life”, taken from Bishop William Stevens Perry’s 
unpublished “Life, Times and Correspondence of William White, D. D.”, 
dated 1887, and lying in the Library of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Other praiseworthy features of the Bishop White number of the maga- 
zine were the articles, “The Presbyter”, by the Rev. Walter H. Stowe; 
“The Teacher’, by the Rev. Dr. James A. Montgomery, and the ex- 
haustive “Bibliography”, by the Rev. Dr. E. Clowes Chorley. 

The article, “The Bishop”, by the Rev. Dr. Louis C. Washburn, 
though ably written and presenting valuable new matter, we confess 
to have found disappointing, chiefly because of its brevity. No doubt, 
there is an idea, more or less prevalent, that Dr. White’s life as bishop 
was little more than his life as presbyter writ large; and that the story 
of the one practically covers the story of the other. The idea is a mis- 
taken one, for some of the most important work of his life was ac- 
complished through his office as bishop; work that would have been 
impossible, even by a White, without episcopal standing and authority. 

And now we have, thanks to the Courcw Historica Society, 
and its President, who edits the book, a handsome volume embracing 
the contents of the magazine and combining with them much additional 
matter ; the whole constituting a volume worthy the subject which gives 
it its name, and a contribution of inestimable value to Church history. 


The principal additions (pages which do not appear in the maga- 
zine) are: 
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1. A preface, which describes the book as “the fruit of the recent 
commemorations of February 4, 1937, in Philadelphia and New York” ; 
celebrating the consecration of Drs. White and Provoost to the episco- 

ae. 
. 2. Five illustrations, other than those appearing in the magazine. 

3. Chapter IV, “Dr. White’s Episcopate”’, by the Rev. William W. 
Manross, supplementing Dr. Washburn’s article on “The Bishop”, and 
presenting Bishop White as Presiding Bishop, as diocesan, and as 
rector and citizen. 

4. Chapters VI and VII, which contain the programs, sermons 
and addresses had in connection with the commemorations in Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

5. Biographical Sketches of Archbishop Moore and the English Co- 
Consecrators. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable, in a volume consisting of chapters by 
different authors writing independently of each other, that there be some 
repetition of matter and even duplication of passages. There is, for 
instance, a recounting, more than once or twice, of the event of the 
consecration of Drs. White and Provoost; and, at pages 76 and 136, 
a repeating the paragraph which gives Dr. Tyng’s story of support 
he received at the hands of Bishop White. The repetitions, however, 
are few and serve to emphasize facts rather than detract from the merit 
of the book. 

We wonder that there should appear in the chapter on Bishop 
White’s Episcopate a somewhat lengthy account of him as rector; a 
section that might more properly belong, we would think, in the chap- 
ter, “The Presbyter”. 

We note but one error of statement, if it be error, and that is 
the referring (page 141) the publication of the pamphlet, ““The Case of 
the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered”, to the date 
of 1783. It first appeared in 1782. A copy of the 1782 edition, printed 
by David C. Claypoole, Philadelphia, is in the DeLancey Divinity 
School Library. 

We write not so much in the way of criticism as by way of com- 
ment. There is little that one would have otherwise than it is, in the 
entire three hundred pages. 

The book is more an appraisal than a biography and so represents 
itself to be. It very properly places the bishop in the light of his 
times, that he may appear in the setting in which he lived and wrought. 
Some of the more valuable portions are the descriptions given of cir- 
cumstances and conditions. To be noted are the paragraphs in “The 
Presbyter” which depict the state of the Church during and following 
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the Revolutionary War; and, especially, those in “The Teacher” which 
portray “The Environment”. The latter form a section which gives 
within the scope of a dozen pages a condensed account of the intellec- 
tual world of Bishop White that, so far as we are informed, is not 
paralleled in so brief a space. While referring to the chapter, “The 
Teacher’, let us further remark that the footnotes are particularly 
rich and full, indicating a wide acquaintance with the authorities and 
constituting, in themselves, a valuable bibliography of the subject. 
Chapters VI and VII, which give the programs, sermons and 
addresses of the commemorations in Philadelphia and New York, not 
only preserve the record of historical events but continue the work of 
appraisal. They present the different estimates placed upon the bishop 
and his achievements by leading ecclesiastics and scholars of the present 
day. There is a marked unanimity in the evaluation of his services 
as a chief organizer of our National Church and as a writer, teacher, 
pastor of rare vision and courage. The picture resulting is a com- 
posite one, but it is clear and, we believe, true of the man it reveals. 
G. SHERMAN Burrows. 


S. P. G. PUBLICATIONS. 


1. S. P. G. Archives Lectures. 1936-37. Published for the Friends of 
the Archives by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S. W. I. 1937. 
As is well known to students of the history of the Church in the 

American colonies from 1702 to 1783 the archives of the S. P. G. con- 

stitute a primary source. Of late years many of the documents have 

been collated and the work is not yet complete. The second lecture 
in this series is a fascinating account of “Life in Old Documents”. Of 
the five lectures included in this publication, two are of special interest 
to American churchmen. The first is by Sir Edward Midwinter, 
whose visit here is still gratefully remembered, his subject being “The 

S. P. G. America”, and is based upon manuscript and other records 

of the greatest possible value. 

Mr. John W. Lydekker’s Lecture on “The American and Colonial 
Episcopates” is an illuminating outline of the prolonged efforts made 
on both sides the Atlantic to secure for the Church in America the 
blessing of “a free and valid episcopate”. He concedes the fact of John 
Talbot’s consecration by one of the Non-juring bishops, but challenges 
its validity on the ground of the canonical lack of three bishops at the 
consecration. One wonders if Mr. Lydekker knows that the first Roman 
bishop for America, on whom subsequent consecrations were built, 
was himself consecrated by one bishop in England, and that too, in 
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private. Included in this volume is a remarkable lecture by Robson 
Lowe on “The Romance of the Empire Posts” illustrated by repro- 
ductions of stamps, postmarks and addressed envelopes of the early 
period. 


2. Two Missionary Voyages by Thomas Thompson, A. M. 1745-1756. 
Reproduced in Facsimile with Introduction and Notes, 1937. 
This book was first published 150 years ago; then forgotten, only 

to be discovered in the library of Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey, by Sir Edward Midwinter. In this reproduction the 

biographical sketch is written by Mr. John Lydekker, Archivist of the 

S. P. G. Thomas Thompson was a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 

bridge, and in January, 1745, was appointed S. P. G. missionary in Mon- 

mouth County, New Jersey, and six years later, at his own urgent re- 
quest, he became the first missionary of the Society to the Gold Coast, 
in West Africa. Broken in health, he returned to England at the 
end of five years, and, it is interesting to note, became vicar of Reculver, 

Kent, a former parish of “good Master Robert Hunt”, who ministered 

to the settlers on Jamestown Island in 1607. For details of the two 

Missionary Voyages one must turn to the record itself here reproduced. 

It is more than well worth reading. 

E. Crowes CHor.ey. 


The American Prayer Book. Its Origins and Principles. By Edward 
Lambe Parsons, Bishop of California and Bayard Hale Jones, De- 
partment of Liturgics, Church Divinity School of the Pacific. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1937. Pp. 340. 

We have waited ten years for a book on the evolution of the 
American Book of Common Prayer. We are now rewarded by the 
publication of this volume, the joint production of Bishop Parsons and 
Professor Bayard Hale Jones—a book which is a model of English 
style; scholarly, but not abstruse. It outlines the accepted results 
of that modern liturgical research which has made such great strides 
during the past few years. One of its outstanding values is the broad 
sketch of the background of our Book of Common Prayer and its re- 
lation to the Liturgies of other churches, bringing out the significant 
fact that, liturgically, “we are part of all that we know”. 

Beginning with an introduction on worship and common wor- 
ship, it goes on to deal with the ancestry of the Prayer Book; the 
development of the English Book; the American Book and the later 
English and Scotch revisions. Under this head it may be suggested that 
the treatment of the “proposed Book” of 1785 might profitably have been 


expanded. 
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The large third section covers the choir offices, the litany, and 
an extended treatment of the rites of the Holy Communion, te which 
is added the Ordinal and the occasional offices. The last section is a 
well-balanced and impartial discussion of ritual and ceremonial, in- 
cluding the controverted questions of rubrical authority and the liturgical 
authority of the bishop, and the even more difficult question of the 
regulation of ceremonial, for which, the authors say, “there are no 
canonical regulations” in America. 

From this meagre outline it may be gathered how comprehensive 
this volume is; moreover, it is absolutely free from anything approach- 
ing to ecclesiastical bias. 

A glossary of liturgical terms and a bibliography add materially 
to its value. 

No clergyman of this Church who desires an intelligent interest 
in the conduct of divine worship can afford to be without this book, 
and its clarity of style will make it equally appealing to the laity. 

This reviewer suggests that these authors should now go one step 
further in the way of a supplementary volume indicating the origins 
of the collects and other offices, especially those appearing in our Re- 
vision of 1928. 

E. Crowes CHor.ey. 


Old Historic Churches of America. Their Romantic History and Their 
Traditions. By Edward F. Rines. Published under the Auspices 
of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. 373. 

This sumptuous and beautifully illustrated volume is the outcome 
of a visit paid by the author in 1931 to old St. Paul’s Chapel, in the 
City of New York, and to Christ Church, Alexandria, Virginia. Then 
followed a pilgrimage of five years to the old historic churches scattered 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Many of them were photographed ; 
old records were examined, and, as far as possible, traditions were 
verified. It was a catholic pilgrimage ranging from the old colonial 
churches of the English establishment in Virginia; the Meeting Houses 
of New England; the Quaker Meeting Houses of Pennsylvania; the 
Swedish churches of Delaware to the Roman Catholic cathedrals and 
churches of Maryland and Missouri, and the Missions of Arizona and 
California. The net result has been the gathering together in one 
volume the main outline of the origin and development of churches 
which have earned the right to be called “historic”, the whole con- 
stituting an invaluable and permanent record. In a work of this kind 
some errors are inevitable. On page 148 the author gives 1679 as the 
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date of the charter of Trinity Church, New York; the actual date was 
1697; on page 138 he gives 1696 as the year of the erection of the 
same church. The records show that the contract for the building 
was signed on June 3, 1697, and it was opened for divine service on 
March 12, 1698. There is one recurring unfortunate phrase, e. g., “the 
Revd. Barclay”. One expects such slipshod phraseology in the yellow 
press, but not in a serious contribution to literature. The illustrations 
are beyond praise and there is an excellent bibliography, and—thanks 
to whatever gods there be—an equally excellent index. 


The Founding of St. Peter's Church at Van Cortlandtville, and a Sketch of the 
Subsequent History of St. Peter's in the Manor Cortlandt. By William 
Merle d’Aubigne Carhart, M. D. September 12, 1937. 

A brief but interesting sketch of a church which was opened for divine worship 
in August 1767, and is still used for occasional services. 


St. Mary’s Hall Centennial 1837-1937. Programs and Addresses. Published 
by The Trustees of Burlington College, Burlington, New Jersey. 

An account of the Proceedings and Addresses at the Centennial of St. Mary’s 
established by Bishop George Washington Doane in 1837. Among the Addresses is 
one on The Bishop by Dr. Cook, Bishop of Delaware; one on “The Road to Free- 
dom,” delivered by Dr. W. A. Eddy, the new President of Hobart College; another 
by Dr. Mary E. Wooley, President of Mount Holyoke College, together with an 
Address by the Rev. Walter H. Stowe, associate editor of this MAGAZINE. 


Index to Tanner’s History of the Diocese of Minnesota. 1937. 

Readers of Historical books are greatly handicapped by the absence of a good 
index. Dr. Tanner’s valuable book lacked this essential. That lack has now been 
made good by the work of the Reverend Dr. Francis L. Palmer who has added a list 
of other sources for the history of the Church in Minnesota. Thank you, Dr. 
Palmer. 


Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. By Ernest C. Mossner, New York. Mac- 
millan. 1936. xv, 271 pages. $2.50. 

The author, who is a teacher of English literature, has, in this book, ventured 
into the field of the history of thought, religious and otherwise, and has done a 
remarkably good job. His exposition of the views of theologians and philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is capable, lucid, and readable, and his 
familiarity with the literature of the times enables him to illuminate these “climates 
of opinion” by apt quotations from contemporary poets and essayists. 

After a chapter on Bishop Butler’s life we are introduced to the Latitudinarians 
and the Deists; then to Butler’s defense of revealed religion against the Deists in his 
Analogy, and his ethical system as given in his sermons. This is followed by an 
account of the decline of the age of reason into the scepticism of Hume on the one 
hand and the “enthusiasm” of Wesley on the other. Finally there is a resume of 
Butler’s influence in later times. 

Although the book obviously deals with the history of English thought, it is 
intimately related to American church history, for both Deism and Butler’s argu- 
ments against it had wide influence on this side of the Atlantic—witness Tom 
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Paine’s Age of Reason, the deistic religion of Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson, 
and the prolonged use of Butler’s Analogy as a theological text book. 
—J. A. Murer. 


Those Paris Years with the World at the Cross-Roads. By Samuel N. Watson, 
D. D., Officer of the Legion of Honor, France; Chevalier of the Order of 
Leopold, Belgium; Commander of the Order of Saint Sava, Serbia. With 
Introduction by Will Irwin. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. Limited Edition. Pp. 347. 

Comparatively few men have had the varied experiences which fell to the lot of 

Dr. Watson, and fewer have the ability to describe them in so charming a manner 

and with such a keen sense of humor. The son of a parson, born in Iowa, he lived in 

Minnesota; attended Shattuck School, graduated from Trinity College, Hartford; 

taught at the Seabury Divinity School and at the University of the South sat under 

the teaching of Dr. Du Bose. In 1893 he received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. The second half of this book contains the account of the ministry of Dr. 

Watson as rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, in Paris, whither he went in 

1913. It is a fascinating story of adventure and heroic service in the dark days 

of the War and of friendships with men like Myron Herrick, the American ambas- 

sador and such representative Frenchmen as President Poincare, Herriott and 

Paul Painleve. The book abounds in pen pictures of such men as Bishop Lee of 

Iowa, Bishop Clarkson of Nebraska, Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, and “John of 

Connecticut”, otherwise Bishop John Williams. Dr. Watson has given us a book 

of contemporary history fer which we should be deeply grateful. 


Mackay of All Saints. By Sidney Dark. Morehouse Publishing Co., New York 

and Milwaukee. Pp. 159. 

“Mackay of All Saints’”, as he was always called, was a trusted Anglo-Catho- 
lic leader ; a brilliant preacher; a great shepherd of souls, and father-confessor to 
all sorts and conditions of men; with a passion for being up to date in the pulpit 
from which he once said, “The modern generation wants to ring God up on the 
telephone, but it doesn’t know His number”. The gifted editor of the Church Times 
pictures for us in these pages a man who was first and foremost a parish priest; 
meticulous in his dress—he wore patent leather. shoes—precise in his speech; 
who preached all his life to a converted congregation and was never known to 
visit a slum. Though not a trained theologian, he belonged to the “liberal” school 
of Catholics. He once said that “while he held without qualification the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, he quite understood how the acceptance of that doctrine might 
be compatible with the rejection of the Virgin Birth’. “Mackay”, says Dr. Dark, 
“was essentially Church of England”, because he believed that the Church of 
England was essentially catholic. All Saints’ under Mackay was the home of 
sane English Catholicism”. In one of his gruff good-humored gibes Bishop Gore 
said, “The difference between Mackay and me is that Mackay likes the Church of 
England and I do not”. Mr. Dark has placed the whole Church under great 
obligation by writing this comparatively brief but brilliant biography. It should 
be read and re-read by every parish priest. 

—E. CLowes Cuor.ey. 
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